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ALIFORNIA 


THROUGH TRAINS 


_ From Chicago to the Pacific Coast via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track 
tailway between Chicago and the Missouri River. 

Notice these three fast through trains leave Chicago every day: 





The _ For first-class sleeping car passengers only, leaves 
Chicago daily at 8.02 p.m. for San Francisco, 

Los Angeles and Portland. A superb electric lighted 

train of Pullman Drawing Room and Compartment 


Over land Sleeping Cars (electric reading lamp in each section 
and compartment) and Composite Observation Cars 


(with Buffet and Library) Chicago to San Francisco and 


Portland. 
mM e Perfect Dining Car Service. 


A splendid through train to Los Angeles leaving 


Chicago daily at 10.05 p. m. via the Chicago & North- 
é Western, Union Pacific and Salt. Lake Route. 
Electric lighted throughout; Pullman Drawing 


Room and Compartment Sleeping Cars, Tourist 
Ss nge es Sleeping Cars, and Composite Observation Cars (with 


Library and Buffet) Chicago to Los Angeles without 


Li ited change daily. 
m Dining Car service for all meals. 


A fast through train to San Francisco, Portland 

and Pacific Coast Points, leaving Chicago daily at 

China and 11.00 p.m. This train has Pullman Drawing Room 
se Cars and Tourist Sleeping Cars through to 


Japan San Francisco and Portland, Tourist Sleeping ‘Cars 
on certain days through to Los Angeles. Daily 


Fast Mail - and Personally Conducted Excursions. 


Dining Cars serve all meals en route, 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. For 
booklets, maps, hotel lists, information about 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on 
or address 






















Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAMP FIRES in the CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


By W. T. HORNADAY 
With 70 illustrations from photographs 
taken by John M. Phillips and two maps. 
The racy, unconventional narrative of an ex- 
pedition into the well-nigh inaccessible moun- 
tains of British Columbia. $3.00 net; postage 
24 cents. 


LORDS AND LOVERS and 


Other Dramas 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 

Four remarkable plays, the publication of 
which will be a real literary event. Of the 
plays, “Lords and Lovers” is of the thirteenth 
century in England, “The Siege,” of the fourth 
century B.C. in Syracuse, and “The Shep- 
herd of Lonz,”’ a Russian drama, in prose, of 
the present day. 8vo, $1.50 net; postage 13 
cents. 





BY ITALIAN SEAS 
By“ ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 
With numerous illustrations by the author. 
A delightfully written and beautifully illus- 
trated story of travel in Dalmatia, Tunis, 
Riviera, Malta, Sicily and Venice. $2.50 net; 
postage 18 cents. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 
By T. R. LOUNSBURY 
Professor of English at Yale University 

The history of the text of Shakespeare from 
the beginning down to the death of Pope, 
with special attention to the work of Pope 
and Theobald and to the controversy between 
them. Much new and illuminating material 
has been found by Professor Lounsbury, and 
the work, which is intended for popular read- 
ing as well as for students, is of the greatest 
interest and value. 8vo, $2.00 net; postage 
15 cents. 





NEW FICTION 


@®N NEWFOUND RIVER 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
A delightful love story founded on his 
earlier story of the same name, and represent- 
ing the perfection of his great talent as a 
story teller. Illustrated in color. $1.50. 





TRUEGATE OF MOGADOR and 
Other Cedarton Folks 


By SEWELL FORD 
This little story has had the greatest suc- 
cess of any recent short story, and the twelve 
or others of the same people and region make 
a volume of rare and réfreshing humor, II- 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
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ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
Each volume 8vo, cloth bound, about 450 pp., $3.00 net; postage extra. 


A series of volumes, the importance of which can hardly be overstated, to be 
prepared under the auspices of the American Historical Association, and under the 
general editorship, as the- representative of the Association, of J. FRANKLIN 


Jameson, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The Volumes are designed to provide scholars and other individual readers of history and the 
libraries of schools and colleges with a comprehensive and well-rounded collection of those 
classical narratives on which the early history of the United States is founded. 


READY NOW 
THE NORTHMEN, COLUMBUS, and CABOT, 985-1503 


Voyages of the Northmen. Edited by Jutrus E. Otson, Professor . of. the 
Scandinavian Languages and Literatures in the University of Wisconsin. Voy- 


ages of Columbus and of John Cabot. 
of History in Yale University. 


Edited by Epwarp G. Bourne, Professor 
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Holiday and Fall Books 


ALGIERS 
By M. ELIZABETH CROUSE. Beautifully Illustrated, with full-page plates from 
original photographs. 8vo. -Cloth decorative cover, in box. Net, $2.00 
The volume is the result of the author’s recent sojourn in Algiers and Tunis, one 
of the garden spots of the world that is attracting the attention yearly of an in- 
creasing number of visitors. 
WHERE SHAKESPEARE SET HIS STAGE ‘ 
fh, ELISE LATHROP. With numerous full-page Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, in 
Net, $2.00 
A decidedly original travel book, in which the reader accompanies the author to 
the various scenes of Shakespeare’s plays. 
THE PAGEANT OF LONDON 
By RICHARD DAVEY. With 40 original Illustrations in color, by John Fulley- 
love, R. I. Two vols., boxed, 8vo, cloth. (Vol. I, B.C. 40 to A.D. 1500. Vol. 
II, A.D. 1500 to 1900.) Net, $5.00 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. Three vols., complete. Illustrated, cloth. Net, $6.00 
THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF THE|RHINE*AND NORTH 
GERMANY 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. With 84 Illustrations. Cloth. et, $2.00 
To a great extent this volume is breaking unfamiliar, if not actually fresh Sround. 
SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS 
By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some Women of Wit and Beauty,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth. Net, $3.00 
INDIA , 
By PIERRE LOTI. A translation of Loti’s exquisite masterpiece, beautifully 
printed by the Chiswick Press. 8vo, cloth. Net, $3.50 
BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE 
By NORMA LORIMER, Author of “By the Waters of Sicily.” 8vo, cloth, with 
32 Illustrations from photographs and color frontispiece. Net, $2.50 
FIRE AND SWORD IN THE CAUCASUS 
By LUIGI VILLARI, Author of “Russia Under the Great Shadow.” Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth. Net, $3.50 
CHEER UP! 7 
By CHARLES BATTELL-LOOMIS. Frontispiece and decorative cover by R. 
A. Graef. Cloth, square 12mo. $1.00 
A new antidote for the blues, by the “Laughing Philosopher,” uniform with “I’ve 
Been Thinking.” 


JAMES POTT @ CO. NEW YORK 


THE NEW HYMNAL f you really wish to know 


Just Ready 


Church Hymns and Tunes yetipente 


Editéd by H. B. Turner, D. D., and Wm. F, Biddle. fo CL Stebbins, 5 


“It is the best I know.”—Rev. S. Parkes Cadman while a 
D. D., Central Cong’] Church, Brooklyn. eres 
644 Hymns, 735° Tunes, 88 Chants and Re- 
sponses, The Psalter and Selections. 


Sample copy (returnable) free for examination, Wa AT THI | NI K YE OF CHR t ST ? 
A. S. BARNES & CO. New York t Free: "adress mN 2% < aritnates Bt. Chureh, ‘Boston, 
a. . . 
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a Volume 


One hundred and fifty volumes now ready 


Do your bookshelves lack some of the books which no library should be without? 
If so, would you not be glad to fill the gaps with volumes from a uniform edition so 
excellent in form, editing, type, paper, binding, and every other detail, that you would 
readily estimate the cost at half as much more? 


Everyman’s Library 


is such an edition. To the 150 volumes already available additions are being made at 
the rate of fifty volumes every six months. Among the titles will be found not only 
those of the books which every educated person knows intimately, but others hitherto 
unobtainable in moderate priced editions. 


Edited by Ernest Rhys 


with introductions to the separate volumes by such famous living writers as Andrew 
Lang, G. K. Chesterton, Hillaire Belloc, Lord Avebury, Canon Beeching, A. C. 
Swinburne, Arthur Waugh, and others. 


The following list of specimen titles has been selected from the various departments: 


BIOGRAPHY. Boswell’s Johnson, 2 Vols. Lockhart’s HISTORY. Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 Vols. Macau- 

Napoleon. Pepys’ Diary, 2 Vols. Lockhart’s Abridged lay’s History of England, 3 Vols. 

Life of Scott. ORATORY, PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. Robert- 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Frois- son (F. W.) 3 Volumes. Browne’s Religio Medici, ete, 

sart’s Chronicles. Hughes’ Tom Brown’s Schoo! Days. Books of the New Testament of Our Lord and ‘Saviour 
Jesus Christ, arr. in the order in which they came to 
CLASSICAL. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. Plato’s the Christians of the First Century. 

Republic, Spens’ translation. POETRY AND DRAMA. Soeierapoate's Comedies, Trag: 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. Bacon’s Essays. edies, Histories and Poems ; Vols. Browning’s Poems. 

Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Froude’s Essays in 2 Vols. Golden Book of Coleridge. Burns’ Poems and 

Literature and History. Lady ‘Montagu’s Letters. Rey- Songs. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

nolds’ Discourses. ROMANCE. Le Mort d’Arthur, 2 Vols. Lady Guest's 
FICTION, Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edgar’s Cressy and Poic- | __Mabinogion. 

tiers. Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Thackeray’s Esmond. | SCNENCE. Huxley’s Essays. Darwin’s Voyages of the 

pubes ( aes 5 — oy Ass’s Skin. Beagle. 

eade’s . e Cloister and the Hearth. Trollope’ ? i , 
Barchester Towers. Borrow’s Lavengro. rollope's Rayer Borrow’s Wild Wales. Speke’s Source of the 


One book at a time or as many as you wish 
: COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION 


Kingsley’s Heroes. 





Send for sample copy selected from the above list. Price 50 cents per volume in 
cloth, or in crimson leather, full gilt, $1.00. Sent postpaid. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 32 West 23d Street, New York 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. ALBION W. SMALL, Editor-in-Chief 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGL'SH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY TO PURE SOCIOLOGY 


$2.00 a year ; Single copies 50 cents 


OCIOLOGY is a science in the making. It is also a ferment that is already helping to 
S unmake the individualistic theories of life which have dominated all moral doctrines 

for more tharf a century. 

People who are beginning to take notice that there is something wrong, either in their 
social philosophy or in the facts; people who suspect that we have not yet found out the 
whole meaning of life, should look into the work of the sociologists. They are not building 
air-castles. They are doing their part toward making real analysis of life more specific, more 
systematic; and more comprehensive. 

This Journal, now in. its twelfth MDS is not the organ of a theory of social reform. 
It is a clearing-house for the study of the facts of life according to a certain method. 

This method is examination of the workings of human interests, from their most element- 
ary reactions in contacts of two persons, up to their largest combinations as institutions or 
civilizations. 

During the last century, analysis or abstraction of phases of phenomena has been carried 
to an extreme. The sociological method aims to supplement analysis of social relations with 
such synthesis that social interpretation shall cover the actual experiences of life rather than 
mere phases of life that have no separate existence. 

Subscriptions filed immediately to begin January, 1907, will include the November, 
1906, number free. 


The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 17) CHICAGO and NEW YORK 























No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


“il Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron, beatifully fashioned 
and perfectly cast—‘“ The Mission Style” applied 
to a range. 


Everything is get-at-a-ble at the front — Ash Pan, 
Broiler Door, Grate and Clean Out Door—all are 
handy. Kitchen doors do not interefere in setting 
this range, for either end as well as the back can 
be placed squarely against the wall. 








It’s The Range Every HouseHeeper © 
Is Looking For. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 
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A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of Earnest 
Religious Thought. 


The October Issue Now Ready. 


The F1ibbert J ournal 


Each Issue 240 pages, 75c. post free. 
Yearly Subscription, $2.50 post free. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
CHURCH AND WORLD. By the Editor. 
UNION AND BREADTH. A Plea for Essential Unity 
and Formal ye in the National Church. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
CHRIST IN EDUCATION. By D. Ffrangcon Davies, M.A. 
THE yl ot BIRMINGHAM AND THE EDU- 
CATION By Prof. J. H. Muirhead 
THE VITAL VALUE IN Phe HINDOO GOD-IDEA. 
By W. T. Seeger. 
PIERRE GASSENDI ply THE ATOMS. 
By John Masson, M.A., LL.D. 
DO WE NEED A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN- 
ITY? By Henry Sturt, M.A. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH BEARING .ON VERACITY 
OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By J. Arthur Hill 
A DIALOGUE ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Rev. J. Gerard, S. J. 
JESUS THE PROPHET. By Rev. Canon R. H. Kennett 
THE ZOROASTRIAN MESSIAH. 
By Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
PHASES OF RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION IN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. By James Collier 
With a number of discussions, signed reviews and 
bibliography of recent literature. 
Py gt wor are booked and single copies sold by 
E. Stechert & Co., 129-133 W. Twentieth Street, New 
York: The American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston; from any decent bookseller, or WIL- 
LIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W. C. 


{ cure For 13 Weeks 
Subscription = Fi 

In Ag 2 illustrated national weekly all t 
really important news of the world 1s saad clearly, imperil and con 
cisely for bus: readers—a variety of ge: sas features ded. It is 
a Make 3 47 the home. 


of iodicals oy to Try it, 13 k: 
ai Be . pant THRINDER Wel D woe = sy re 


SONG=-= P O E M S & and 1, wage setts 


Sune rg popularize, 
Popular Music Publishing Co., 989 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago 


EDUCATION aks: 
WABAN SCHOOL 3% withtiss 


A superior school ; individual instruction sical and - 
training; athletic director. J. H. Seeveieien A. M, Pri Prin. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The leading Musical College of America. Pupils received 
at any time. College resi ence* for out-of-town students. 
A series of concerts , ~ lecture itals woe —" musical 
artists of the world free to students, nthal, 
and Ysaye are among oon engaged 4. oy A, 18 free 
scholarships. Washington is an ideal city in which to 
live and study. For catalogue and information, address 

SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, President, 
1220 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - ~- Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Bntered at the pew at Post Office 

as Second-Class Mail Ma 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Pavanea ‘ ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single —— 10 Cents. 
Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
«year to any Foreign Country in the the Postal Union, $1.66 
Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before cha: is 4 - effect; the old ae well 
ven. 
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A TRULY GREAT HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE 


NICANOR 


A, TELLER of TALES 


By C. BRYSON TAYLOR 


so" HE power of this 
remarkable — book 
lies not so much in the 
plot, with its dramatic 
climaxes, as in _ its 
splendid characteriza- 
tions, its beautiful 
pictures and its his- 
torical interest. It is 
written in the perfec- 
tion of style for a ro- 
mance. Simply, with 
unvarying dignity and 
true feeling the story 
is’ told. It has a 
splendid strength and 
it is always convinc- 
ing. Fire and poetry 
illuminate the narra- 
tive, which moves with 
a majestic swing.’ 
Chicago Daily News. 
“Through the ver- 
bal swing of Nica- 
nor’s fantasies beats 
the measure of that 
old, loved hymnist, 
Solomon. The same 
majestic metre colors 
the diction of = 
extraordinary book. ‘Nicanor, Teller of Tales,’ ab- 
sorbingly intense, plays upon the reader as if he 
were a harp, and sometimes sweet the music is, and 
sometimes more than harsh.”—Kansas City Star. 


THE INDEPENDENT says: 

“This is a story of Roman Britain, when Lon- 
don was ‘Londinium,’ and the Thames “Tamesis 
flumen,’ when every road was filled with war char- 
iots, slaves, soldiers, merchants, artificers and 
nobles, when ardent savage life currents ran vein 
to vein with the lazier blood of Roman voluptu- 
aries who had builded their castles on the island 
and made themselves at home there. It was a time 
and place when the old eternal human life took 
on fresh color, new vigor and when all speech was 
a sort of rude poetry. What happened long enough 
ago is as incredible as the unimaginable things 
that shall come to pass somewhere in the future. 
On either hand men. and events swing like figures 
in a glory or a mist. This is the charm of the 
scenes and characters portrayed in this book. They 
are so remote that they do not belong now to his- 
tory, but to fancy, to the airy end of our vision 
which changes ‘far off mountains to clouds.’ The 
book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and 
should find many readers now when we are wear- 
ied with so much unromantic fiction.” 


Illustrated by the Kinneys, $1.50 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,” —Socrates. 


The Self 24 
Sex Series 


fis endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr.Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon, 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L.’Cuyler, 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, 

Bishop Vincent, 

Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 

“Pansy,” 

Frances E, Willard, 

Lady H. Somerset, 

Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanvs Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. "60S" 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know, 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 


Vir Publishing Co., oe eae Pe 








The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cui:micaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 























Legal Investment in whole 
United States 


COUPON 
0 CERTIFICATES 
of DEPOSIT 


Terms: 6 mos. to 3 years 


SECURED BY 


Capital, Surplus and Profits of 
$6,000,000 


Deposits ee ee $11,000,000 


4 per cent. interest. Coupons payable Apr. 
ist and Oct. 1st by mail or through any bank. 
Absolutely private. Best collateral. Payable 
on 60 days’ notice. Paid on death of non-resi- 
dent owner without local administration. 

Write for Free Booklet No. 6 ‘‘Banking by 
Mail.” 


PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














Masons Hamlin 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL 
ORGANS 


The value of a church organ con- 
sists principally in its quality and 
volume of tone. 

Anton Seidl wrote of the Mason & 
Hamlin organ, “the tone of such an 
organ will cause, I am sure, a most 
elevating and devotional impression 
on every listener.” 

Standard instruments of 
unrivalled quality. 

_ Catalogues and prices furnished 
on request. 


Mason’. Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Survey of the World 


Governor Magoon and 
Brigadier - General Bell 
arrived at Havana on the 
gth, and on the same day Secretary Taft 
issued a proclamation of amnesty and 
pardon “to all persons who directly or 
indirectly participated in the recent in- 
surrection, or who have given aid and 
comfort to persons participating therein, 
and for all offenses of a political nature 
committed in the course of said insur- 
rection prior to the disbandment.” This 
included, it was explained, the killing of 
Congressman Villuendas at Cienfuegos 
in 1905, and the killing of Rural Guards 
at Guanabacoa by insurgents in Febru- 
in 1905, and the killing of Rural Guards 
ary last. The action directed with re- 
spect to these two affairs (it was said in 
the proclamation) was not to be con- 
strued as in the slightest degree justify- 
ing or palliating the offenses, both of 
which were most deplorable, and, under 
ordinary conditions, would call for prose- 
cution : 

“But the present high state of political ex- 

citement and the danger of public disturbance 
growing out of the emotions which would be 
excited by trial for these offenses, and by 
either the conviction or the acquittal of the 
accused, make it vitally important in the pub- 
lic interest and to secure the greatest good to 
the greatest number that the prosecutions 
should be quashed and that oblivion should 
follow.” 
On the same day an order relating to 
the duties of the American troops was 
issued. These troops, the order said, 
were not expected to take part in any 
active way in the suppression of disorder 
unless an extreme emergency should 
make it absolutely necessary for them to 
protect life and property: 

“Their duty generally is limited to tender- 


ing their good offices between the conflicting 
elements and in preventing friction that in 


The Situation 
in Cuba 


the high state of tension between the political 
parties is inevitable during the present crisis. 
It is expected that their presence in the com- 
munity will create such a sense of securit 
that the Rural Guards and local polite will 
be able to suppress any disorder that may 
manifest itself. The President of the United 
States deems it of the utmost importance that 
the American forces here be not engaged in 
any conflict with the Cubans, but’ that dis- 
orders by Cubans be suppressed by Cubans. 
It is also expected that officers and men, both 
in the Army and in the Marine Corps, will 
exert every effort to manifest all the cour- 
tesy possible to Cubans of all parties, and 
avoid injuring their sensibilities.” 

A party of revolutionists and Liberals, 
led by Sefior Zayas and General Jose 
Miguel Gomez, called upon Secretary 
Taft and asked him for a declaration of 
the intentions of the United States and 
of the Provisional Government’s policy 
concerning appointments to public office. 
For an answer to the first inquiry he re- 
ferred them to his proclamations, saying 
that the Cubans could hasten the estab- 
lishment of those conditions which must 
precede the withdrawal of troops. There 
must be an honest election, with the re- 
sults of it peacefully accepted. As to 
public offices, complaints against incum- 
bents would be heard; good officers 
would not be dismissed. Sefior Zayas 
and his companions had explained that 
they had no personal desire for office, 
but were unwilling that unworthy offi- 
cers should be retained and that the Gov- 
ernment should continue in the form and 
character against which there had been 
armed revolt:' By decree, Congress will 
be in recess during the term of the Pro- 
visional Government. To a group of 
delegates from the Isle of Pines, Secre- 
tary Taft said, on the 12th, that it would 
be impossible to admit for a moment that 
the island, as a part of the Cuban Repub- 
lic, was not completely under the juris- 
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diction of the present Government. 
Separation would be a violation of the 
sacred trust imposed upon that Govern- 
ment. It was pointed out that the execu- 
tive authority of the United States had 
declared that the island belonged to 
Cuba, and that this declaration had been 
embodied in a treaty now pending. 
Twenty-five marines were sent to the 
island. Secretary Taft and Mr. Ba- 
con left Havana on the 13th, sailing on 
the battleship “Louisiana,” and escorted 














Photo, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

Senator Alfredo Zayas, the leader of the Liberal 
Party, and principal spokesman of the rebel 
cause. 


out of the harbor by many Liberals. The 
customary salutes to the Cuban Repub- 
lic were fired on the battleship, and were 


answered from Morro Castle. Follow- 
ing were the “Virginia” and the “New 
Jersey,” the first of these bearing Gen- 
eral Funston. Their bands were playing 
the Cuban National Hymn. While it 
was Officially stated that General Fun- 
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ston had completed the work of his mis- 
sion, it was understood that if he had 
remained in command he would not have 
been acceptable to prominent Cubans, 


_who had not forgiven him for his with- 


drawal from their revolutionary army 
nine years ago. Upon assuming office, 
Governor Magoon issued the following 
proclamation : 

“The policy declared and assurances given 
by my predecessor, Secretary Taft, will be 
strictly adhered to and carried out. As Pro- 
visional Governor I shall exercise the powers 
and perform the duties provided for by the 
Third Article of the Appendix [the Platt 
Amendment] to the Constitution of Cuba, for 
the ‘preservation of Cuban independence and 
for the protection of life, property and indi- 
vidual liberty. As soon as it shall prove to 
be consistent with the attainment of these 
ends, I shall seek to bring about a restora- 
tion of the ordinary agencies and methods of | 
government under the other general pro- 
visions of the Cuban Constitution. All pro- 
visions. of the Constitution and laws the ap- 
plication of which for the time being would 
be inconsistent with the exercise of the pow- 
ers provided for by the Third Article of the 
Appendix must be deemed to be in abeyance. 
All other provisions of the Constitution and 
laws continue in full force and effect.” 

& 

An interesting incident 
related to the insur- 
rection and the change 
of Government in Cuba has been the 
flight of Manuel Silviera, the head of 
the banking house of Silviera & Co., 
of Havana, with a large sum of money, 
probably about $1,000,000, which was 
due to the old and well known banking 
firm of J. M. Ceballos & Co., of New 
York, whose representative in Havana 
Silviera was. Owing to this loss, Cebal- 
los & Co. made an assignment on the 
Ioth, with liabilities of from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000. Silviera, with his wife 
and children, sailed from Havana on the 
2d on one of his own boats, the “Car- 
melina,” having sent word to Ceballos & 
Co. that he was coming to New York to 
settle his accounts and take a rest. It is 
believed that he went to Venezuela 
(with which country Cuba has no ex- 
tradition treaty), where he had been in 
partnership with a brother of President 
Castro in the cattle business. The firm 
of Ceballos & Co. is sixty years old, and 
has been largely interested in develop- 
ment projects in Cuba and Porto Rico— 
colonies, sugar estates, railroads, steam- 
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ship lines, etc. It has also dealt largely 
in the pay warrants issued to soldiers of 
the Cuban revolutionary army. The 
Government has paid out nearly $50,- 
000,000 on account of these warrants, 
but at first the soldiers sold them at a 
great discount, and it is said that they 
have realized not more than 50 per cent. 
of their full value. There was much 
profit in the purchase and the collection 
of the warrants, and Silviera is said to 
have carried away $600,000 due to Ce- 
ballos & Co. on account of them. He 
was a very active and prominent pro- 
moter. Dispatches from Havana say 
that he quarreled with Palma because 
the latter declined to use his influence in 
favor of the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of the Tacon Theater property, 
which Silviera had bought; that he 
thereupon employed Jose Miguel Gomez 
(unsuccessful Liberal candidate for the 
Presidency) as manager of his great 
sugar plantation, where 5,000 men were 
at work; that the Government feared 
the influence of Gomez upon these men 
and demanded that Gomez be dis- 
charged; that Silviera discharged him 
and sought to regain the favor of the 
Government by betraying the negro in- 
surgent leader, Quintin Banderas (whom 
the Rural Guards killed on one of Sil- 
viera’s estates) ; that thereafter Silviera 
was in danger of assassination ; and that 
he feared the intervening Government 
would increase this danger by disclosing 
his duplicity—for it is said that he help- 
ed the insurgents with money. At last 
reports, positive information as to the 
landing of Silviera in Venezuela or else- 
where had not been obtained. 
& 


Eight additional indict- 
ments in the sugar re- 
bate cases were reported 
to the court by the Federal grand jury 
in New York on the oth. The defend- 
ants named are the New York Central 
Railroad Company, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Company, 
the Western Transit Company (engaged 
in freight traffic on the lakes west of 
Buffalo, and said to be controlled by the 
New York Central), the Northern 
Steamship Company (operating boats 
on the lakes), the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, the Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Company (said to be controlled by 
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the Sugar Refining Company), C. Good- 
loe Edgar, and Edwin Earle, the last- 
named being wholesale sugar merchants 
of Detroit. It is charged that rebates, 
ranging from 2 to 19 cents per hundred 
pounds, were granted by the transporta- 
tion companies to the Sugar Refining 
Company (commonly called the Sugar 
Trust), which is also to be prosecuted 
for accepting the same. The trial of 
the New York Central upon similar in- 
dictments found some months ago was 
begun in New York on the 15th. 
According to recent dispatches, Com- 
missioner Prouty says that the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company has obtained 
possession of large tracts of coal land in 
the public domain by unlawful entry, 
thru the agency of a subsidiary coal 
company. It is announced in Chicago 
that plans have nearly been completed 
for a great railway equipment company, 
to be capitalized at $100,000,000, which 
is to take the place of the private car 
companies in furnishing refrigerator 
cars to the railroad companies. The 
project is in the hands of J. W. Midgley, 
the well-known expert in questions of 
special car service. 


& 


The petition of Senator Burton, 
of Kansas, for a rehearing in 
the case in which he is under 
sentence of imprisonment was denied, on 
the 15th, by the United States Supréme 
Court. It is said that, in a communica- 
tion to his attorneys, he has asked that 
his term of imprisonment shall begin at 
the earliest possible moment. Attor- 
ney-General Moody intends to leave the 
Cabinet on January Ist next. It is 
thought that Secretary Bonaparte will be 
his successor. The withdrawal of coal 
lands in the public domain from entry 
will be deferred until the Geological Sur- 
vey shall have furnished reports as to 
the location of coal deposits. Recent dis- 
closures as to the fraudulent acquisition 
of large tracts of coal lands by railroad 
companies have confirmed the determina- 
tion of the President and Secretary 
Hitchcock to withhold, if possible, from - 
the railroad companies such coal lands 
as have not been taken. Suits against 
railroads to recover a part of the land 
fraudulently acquired are now pending 
in Utah and elsewhere. The contest 
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over the street railway lines in Clevelanil 
has been taken into court by the old com- 
pany, which asks that the grants to the 
new one be declared null and void, and 
that all work on the new company’s lines 
be stopped by injunction. One of the 
defendants is Mayor Tom L. Johnson, 
against whom the charge is made that, 
being financially interested in the new 
company, he procured franchises for it 
in violation of law. The second of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s two tunnels un- 
der the Hudson River at New York was 
opened on the goth for the passage of a 
party of invited guests and reporters. It 
is expected that trains will be running 
thru each of the tunnels within eighteen 
months. 
& 

During the trial, last week. 
at Findlay, Ohio, of the case 
of the State of Ohio against 
the Standard Oil Company (of that 
State) for violation of the Anti-Trust 
law, surprise was caused by the discov- 
ery that the Manhattan Oil Company 
(which is also to be tried at Findlay, and 
which has been regarded as a Standard 
Oil corporation) is owned by the Gen- 
eral Industrial Development Company, 
Limited, of London, England, a company 
hitherto. unknown to the public. The 
prosecutors had procured the admission 
of much documentary évidence relating 
to prosecutions of the Standard by the 
State of Ohio in recent years, and de- 
signed to support their contention that 
the’ combination or Trust, reported to 
have been dissolved by order of the court 
in 1897, was still in existence, thru the 
agency of the central corporation in New 
Jersey. Among the witnesses was Presi- 
dent Cuthbert, of the Manhattan Oil 
Company (a pipe line concern), who ad- 
mitted, testifying under a promise of im- 
munity, that in places where he had com- 
petition he was paying go cents a barrel 
for oil which he was afterward selling to 
a buying agency of the Standard for only 
85 cents. He also testified that he had 
been elecied president by the votes (cast 
by himself, under a power of attorney) 
of 1,496 of the entire number of 1,500 
shares, which were owned by the Gen- 
eral Industrial Development Company, of 
London. Of the remaining four shares, 
he holds one, and one is held by each of 
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the three local directors. He knew noth- 
ing about that company, he said, nor had 
he seen any one connected with it, but he 
had remitted money to its secretary, J. 
W. R. Francis. Inquiry in London 
showed that the company was domiciled 
in one small room; the only officers, the 
secretary and the managing director, 
were absent. It was registered in 1899, 
to carry on an investment business. This 
use of a foreign holding company is re- 
garded as a new device which will make 
difficult the prosecution of combinations 
under the Sherman act, because the con- 
necting link is buried or obscured in a 
foreign land. There are said to be sev- 
eral such companies in London and in 
Paris, and the existence of some of them, 
it is reported, recently became known to 
the Government at Washington. It is 
said that on this account the Government 
may decide to prosecute the officers of 
combinations, rather than the corpora- 
tions. Attorney General Moody is soon 
to decide whether the evidence which the 
Government has collected is sufficient to 
warrant a prosecution of the Standard 
Oil Company under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. It is reported that the 
prosecution of the Chicago beef packers 
under this law will not be continued. In 
case of conviction, the penalty would be 
only a small fine for each defendant cor- 
poration. The combination of bridge 
companies ir Ohio has been broken up 
by the recent prosecutions. Five of the 
companies have surrendered their char- 
ters, and several others have withdrawn 
from the State. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Kansas, enforcing the Anti-Trust 
law of that State, has begun a criminal 
proceeding against the International 
Harvester Company. 
s&s 


: Contractors have 
mite fos Pyne been invited to 


Canal Work Invited —hmit proposals 


for the completion of the Panama Canal. 
It is provided in the form of contract 
that each bidder must undertake to do 
the entire work of construction. The 
association of several corporations will 
be permitted, but they must be legally 
organized in a single body with which 
the Government can deal. Each bidder 
must have an available capital of $5,000,- 
000, and must submit a certified check 
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for $200,000. All bids must be in before 
noon on December 12th. The percentage 
plan has been adopted. Proposals will 
be expressed in terms of percentage upon 
the estimated cost, and the estimate is to 
be made by a board of five engineers, 
three representing the Government and 
two representing the contractor. This 
board will also estimate a reasonable 
time for the completion of the work, and 
will provide a system of premiums and 
penalties relating to this period. All the 
Government’s plant for actual construc- 
tion is to be placed at the disposal of the 
contractor; it will be maintained by the 
Government, which will also supply raw 
materials. The Commission will retain 
control of all engineering work, with all 
municipal engineering, the police, sani- 
tary, hospital and commissary depart- 
ments, mess houses, quarters and the 
operation of the railway. In a letter to 
Secretary Taft, defending the contract 
plan, Chairman Shonts says that, “be- 
cause of the unprecedented and greatly 
extended industrial activity of the time, 
and the consequent violent competition 
for all classes of superintendents, fore- 
men, sub-contractors, skilled mechanics, 
and even ordinary laborers, it would take 
the Commission years to secure men and 
build up departmental construction or- 
ganizations which would equal in effi- 
ciency those now controlled by the lead- 
-ing contractors of the United States.” 
The percentage method of payment is to 
be preferred, he says, because the Gov- 
ernment “will get the benefit of the com- 
bined efforts of the best contractors in 
the world, each in charge of a depart- 
ment in which he is a specialist”; be- 
cause, by retaining control of the work, 
the Government will protect itself 
against cheap and faulty construction, 
and because, if it should be necessary to 
terminate the contract, an effective re- 
sumption of the work would be made 
easier to the Government. It is expected 
that bids will be received from England. 
Belgium, France and Germany. 


& 
The schooner “Frolic,” for 
which immigration inspec- 
tors and revenue officers had 


Smuggled 
Chinamen 


been searching along the New England 
coast for two weeks, entered Providence 


. time on his cattle ranch in Maracy. 
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harbor at midday on the gth. She 
brought forty-two Chinamen from New- 
foundland and succeeded in landing 
twenty-seven of them. Only by accident 
was. the schooner identified and the work 
of the smugglers interrupted. Some time . 
after midnight, a laborer, employed on 
a wharf near the spot where the schooner 
lay, stumbled upon two of the Chinamen, 
who had just come ashore. Twenty- 
seven had already been taken into the 
city ; fifteen were captured on board, and 
four of the twenty-seven have since been 
caught. The schooner sailed from Bos- 
ton on August 29th, for Placentia. Her 
captain and the members of her crew 
were Boston men. They are now under 
arrest. Two brothers named Lehne- 
mann were interested in the project. 
One had charge of the Chinamen in 
Newfoundland, after their arrival from 
the Pacific Coast; the other awaited their 
arrival at Providence. The latter now 
tells the police that smuggling ventures 
of this kind have been made for some 
years past, and that the profits of each 
trip were about $15,000. Each China- 
man paid in advance from $300 to $1,000 
for his passage from Newfoundland. 
Alfred Ames, a member of the crew, 
says that he was employed as cook on 
the schooner “Bonita” when she, not long 
ago, landed thirty-five Chinamen at 
Marblehead. 
 ] 

President Cipriano Cas- 
tro, of Venezuela, is 
said to be alarmingly 
ill, altho no official bulletins are allowed 
to be given out in Caracas. It is known 
that the General has been ill for over a 
month and a half, but what the illness is 
and whether it is getting worse or better 
only rumor can say. He has been for 
the past few weeks in the mountains con- 
fined to his bed, but last week he was 
removed to Caracas, and every One is 
denied to him except his Cabinet Minis- 
ters and his physicians. The people. 
however, are in a state of feverish excite- 
ment and the worst is feared. In the 
meantime the continued presence of 
Vice-President Gomez in the Capitol ex- 
cites attention, as he usually spends * 
the President’s illness is prolonged, Gen- 
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cra! Gomez will probably have to assume 
the Presidency, so as to keep down the 
revolutions that are now becoming active 
in Curagao and Trinidad. According to 
the Constitution of Venezuela, Gomez 
cannot assume the Presidency unless 
called to do so by the President himself, 
or, if the latter is incapacitated, by the 
Cabinet. In case of Castro’s death, Gen- 
eral Gomez will be the next President. 

Commander Southerland, cabling 
from Santo Domingo on the toth, re- 
ported that the insurgents near Monte 
Cristi had decided to lay down their 
arms and make a lasting peace. It ap- 
pears, however, that they changed their 
minds, for on the 13th he sent another 
message, saying that they had with- 
drawn to the woods and were making 
impossible demands. Continued insur- 
rection may prevent a negotiation of the 
new refunding loan by which the Gov- 
ernment hopes to adjust the foreign 
debt. 

& 

Germany is_ greatly 
stirred up over the 
revelations of _ state- 


The Hohenlohe 
Diary 


craft "given in Prince Alexander Hohen- 


lohe’s volume of Memoirs. These 
Memoirs give an intimate account of 
Emperor William’s quarrel with Bis- 
marck, and the Emperor is greatly en- 
raged over the disclosures, and is cred- 
ited with having in preparation his own 
version of that extraordinary event. 
When Dr. Geffcken published without 
authority the diary of the Emperor 
Frederick without permission from Em- 
peror William he was severely punished, 
and similar action is threatened against 
Prince Hohenlohe. The revelations of 
these Memoirs are not a little offensive 
in both Russia and Great Britain. Prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe is a younger son 
of the Prince Hohenlohe who was the 
third Chancellor of the Empire. The 
Emperor has expressed to the elder son 
his indignation: at the publication of a 
private interview of his own with Chan- 
cellor Hohenlohe, and this elder son has 
replied that he agrees with the Emperor 
that it was an act of great discourtesy to 
make the publication. The Emperor has 
added that it is an indiscretion for a pub- 
lic man in such an office to keep a 
diary. The excerpt from the diary 
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which contains the interview with the 
Emperor gives a report of a conversa- 
tion between: the Emperor and Prince 
Hohenlohe on April 24th, 1890, during 
a drive to the shooting box at Sufflen- . 
heim. “For a whole hour without stop- 
ping, the Emperor told the Prince the 
whole story of his breach with Bis- 
marck.” The estrangement had begun 
in December, 1899, when the Chan-- 
cellor opposed the Emperor’s de- 
sire to take up the labor question. The 
Emperor had urged that unless the Gov- 
ernment took the initiative the Reichstag 
—which meant in this case the Social- 
ists, the Clericals and the Radicals— 
would take matters in hand and the Gov- 
ernment would have to follow their lead. 
The Chancellor wanted to renew the ex- 
piring Socialist law and, if the new 
Reichstag did not vote it, to dissolve. If 
disturbances ensued Bismarck meant to 
act energetically. The Emperor apposed 
this policy, “because,” he said, “if his 
grandfather (William I.) after a long 
and glorious reign had been compelled 
to take action against rioters no one 
would have taken it amiss. But with 
himself, who had not yet achieved any- 
thing, the case was different. He would 
be taunted with having begun his reign 
by shooting down his subjects. He was 
quite ready to act, but he wanted to be 
able to do it was a good conscience after 
trying his best to remedy the legitimate- 
grievances of the working classes.” Bis- 
marck had worked against the labor 
edicts of the Emperor in the Ministry, 
and he had also tried to influence diplo- 
matists and foreign Powers against the 
Labor Conference. He had tried this 
with Roth, the Swiss Minister in Berlin 
(Switzerland had previously been going 
to convoke an international Labor Con- 
ference in Berne), but Roth’s straight- 
forward behavior had frustrated the 
intrigue. Bismarck had threatened to 
resign in February, but, to the Emperor’s 
disappointment, had subsequently inti- 
mated that on reflection he had changed 
his mind. Then there was the Cabinet 
order incident, and there was the inci- 
dent of Windthorst’s visit to Bismarck. 
“The last three weeks of Bismarck’s 
Chancellorship were, in any case, full of 
disagreeable discussions between the 
Emperor and the Prince. It was, as the 
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Emperor himself put it, ‘a beastly time’ 
(eine hanebiichene Zeit), and, as the 
Emperor further remarked, the question 
had been whether the Hohenzollern 
dynasty or the Bismarck dynasty was 
going to govern. As to foreign policy, 
the Emperor asserts that Bismarck went 
his own way and kept a great deal from 
his knowledge. Indeed, he says that 
Bismarck sent word to St. Petersburg 
that the Emperor wanted to pursue an 
anti-Russian policy. ‘I have no proof of 
this, however,’ added the Emperor.” 
The final interview of Bismarck with the 
Emperor was so violent that the Em- 
peror afterward said: “He was very 
near throwing the inkpot at my head.” 
The Emperor, it appears, mistrusted 
Bismarck’s foreign policy and suspected 
that he was working in the direction of 
abandoning Austria and the Triple Al- 
liance and effecting an understanding 
with Russia. According to the account 
which the Emperor gave to the generals 
of Bismarck’s resignation, Russia had 
wanted to occupy Bulgaria and to assure 
herself, in that event, of Germany’s neu- 
trality. The Emperor added that he had 
promised the Emperor Francis Joseph 
to be a faithful ally and that he would 
keep his promise. A Russian occupation 
of Bulgaria would mean war with Aus- 
tria and he could not leave Austria in 
the lurch. Prince Hohenlohe comments: 
“Tt looks more and more as if differ- 
ences about Russia’s plans had led to the 
rupture. Bismarck wished to leave Aus- 
tria in the lurch. The Emperor wants 
to go with Austria, even at the risk of 
being involved in war with France and 
Russia.” 
& 

The publication of a private 
letter by M. Kokovtsoff, the 
Russian Minister of Finance, 
to the Chancellor Stolypin, in which he 
warned the latter against the danger of 
financial bankruptcy, has made great 
concern, especially in France, where so 
large an amount of Russian bonds is 
held. In reply, it has been claimed that 
this letter was intended, in an exag- 
gerated way, to warn M. Stolypin of the 
importance of economy. A letter of 
grave significance has been published in 
the London Times, on the financial situa- 
tion in Russia, by a high authority, Mr. 
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Lucien Wolf, who fears “an unparalleled 
financial catastrophe.” He says that the — 
deficit for the current year will be at 
least 160,000,000 rubles, and next year, 
when the impaired taxable capacity of 
the people, brought about by the bad 
harvest of the present year, makes itself 
felt, the deficit will probably be much 
greater. No country, and least of all 
Russia, can stand an indefinite succes- 
sion of such deficits, and yet there is no 
prospect of stopping them. After a care- 
ful study of the note issue and the gold 
reserve, he declares that over 700,000,000 
rubles of the 1,260,000,000 rubles of 
the note issue has no metallic guarantee 
whatever. In these circumstances, it is 


. easy to see how disastrous may be the 


consequences of even a small panic, and 
in Russia’s present condition a panic on 
a large scale is at any moment possible. 
& 

Persia seems to be in 
advance of Russia in 
the peaceful inaugu- 
ration of its Parliamentary system. The 
Shah has now opened the Parliament 


Opening of the 
Persian Parliament 


with great state, altho his impaired health 
did not allow him to read his speech, 
which was read for him, in his presence, 


by the Governor of Teheran. He said 
that for the last eight years a constitu- 
tion for Persia had been his dream and 
he now believed that the people were ripe 
for self-government. He was satisfied 
that they would not abuse the freedom 
and that Parliament would give active 
support to the Government in its efforts 
for the happiness, progress and power of 
Persia. The speech was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and in the even- 
ing the city was illuminated. The cere- 
mony took place in the great court of 
Teheran in the presence of the diplomatic 
corps, many high officials, army officers 
and- the entire priesthood, whose agitation 
had been effective in the gift of Parlia- 
mentary government. But the Shah has 
accepted it very gracefully, and in an- 
other address declared that he recognized 
that the principal foundations of imperial 
power and progress rested on an alli- 
ance of the Government and the people, 
and he had made the strengthening of 
this alliance the chief object of his reign. 
He expressed the hope that the gift of the 
Constitution would ever be preserved. 
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The. Parliament consists of four deputies 
elected. by the princes of the royal caste, 
and separate elections by other classes, 
such as the clergy, the traders, and the 
workmen. The clergy in Tabriz and 
Resht who took refuge in the British 
Consulate have been pacified and have 
left that retreat. 


The Chinese are be- 
ginning to find that it 
requires something 
more than a patriotic impulse to build 
and manage railroads. A year ago, in 
compliance with the demand of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists for the cancellation of 
all concessions for railroads, mines and 
other internal improvements, the Gov- 
ernment bought back the franchise at a 
cost of $6,750,000 from the Belgian and 
American financiers, prominently King 
Leopold and J. P. Morgan, who held it. 
The line is intended to connect .Canton 
with the capital, as the section from 
Pekin to Hankow is already in opera- 
tion. Now, after the undertaking has 
been for a year in Chinese hands, the 
Chinese president of the proposed rail- 
road has resigned, stating in a speech at 
Hongkong that the Chinese engineers in 
charge of the work are incapable of 
building it, and recommending that Eng- 
lish, American or Japanese engineers be 
employed. On the other hand, the first 
section, 32 miles, of the railway from 
Pekin to Kalgan has been completed 
under a Chinese engineer educated in 
America. The road will be 140 miles 
long and it is expected to cost $4,- 
500,000. Yuan Shih-kai, Viceroy of 
Pechili, intends to extend the road 
thru. Mongolia and connect with the 
Trans-Siberian, thus bringing Pekin 
within twelve days of London. Japan 
made a formal offer to China to par- 
ticipate in the South Manchurian Rail- 
way Company, but China did not have 
the money to invest in shares, and, 
as the time of the option has expired, 
Japan obtains complete control of the 
railroad system in the southern part 
of Manchuria, and will have the right 
to guard: it with Japanese soldiers to 
the number of fifteen per kilometer. 


China’s Railroads 


Japan has asked Russia to open the. 


Amur and Sungari rivers to interna- 
tional shipping. There is no likelihood 
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of the concession being made, as the 
present arrangement by the treaties of 
1857 and 1881 between Russia and 
China is eminently satisfactory. to both 
these countries. Russia grants the right 
of navigation up the Amur from the sea 
for 626 miles thru Russian territory to 
Chinese vessels, and in return for this 
privilege China permits Russian vessels 
to ascend the Sungari into Manchuria. 


& 


: Martial law has been formally 
baathesergp withdrawn in Natal, South 
Africa, where there was so 
much fear because of the rising of the 
Zulu tribes. After the killing of two 
officers who were collecting the tax, and 
the attempt to arrest those who killed 
them, the army, as has already been re- 
ported in these columns, attacked the 
Zulu camps and ravaged the country. 
A missionary who has traveled through 
the greater part of the territory covered 
by the rebellion reports that the bodies of 
the natives slain in the operations are still 
unburied, in accordance with the native 
superstition against touching the dead. 
The regions visited are described as des- 
olate. The chief crops have gone, and 
food is so scarce that some of the people 
are gathering edible leaves. The gar- 
dens cannot yield any supplies for five 
months. Many of the men and boys who 
but for the rebellion would be earning a 
subsistence for their families, have been 
killed or imprisoned. The remainder 
are engaged in building huts with what 
scanty material is available. The cattle 
fever quarantine adds to the difficulty of 
procuring food. The missionary appeals 
strongly to the public to send supplies of 
food, blankets and clothing, as otherwise 
many may die of starvation. The with- 
drawal of martial law does not withdraw 
the rule forbidding Zuli Christians to 
hold services without the presence of a 
white man. The prejudice against color 
is so strong that it includes also the la- 
borers from India, of whom there are 
thousands in Natal, and they are protest- 
ing against the humiliating position in 
which they are kept under an ordinance. 
They do not see why they, who are Brit- 
ish subjects, should be discriminated 
agaist. They have made a protest to 
Lord Elgin. 
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The Peasant’s Revolution 
I.—The Peasant Gives His Orders 
BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[This is the first article of an extremely important series of three entitled, I, The Peas- 
ant Gives His Orders; II, The Peasant Finds His Voice, and III, The Peasants Organize, 
by William English Walling, who up to the present time has written for us anonymously un- 
der the title of “Our Special Representative in Russia.” No American could be better 
equipped to understand the ferment of the Russian people than Mr. Walling. His articles 
in THe INDEPENDENT and elsewhere before he went to Russia have already made him an 
authority on labor and social conditions in the United States, and his residence in the Uni- 
versity Settlements of New York and Chicago, and his intimate personal acquaintance with all the 
prominent labor leaders and radicals in the country, have made him sympathize as few rich and 
highly educated men can with the mind and the heart of the masses. For the past year that Mr. 
Walling has been in Russia he has made himself familiar with both sides of the great conflict. In 
St. Petersburg and Moscow he has interviewed not only the Ministers and moderate leaders, 
but also the leading revolutionists. In the provinces and villages he has talked with peas- 
ants, as well as with school teachers, village popes and doctors; in the provincial capitals he has 
sought the opinions both of revolutionists and of presidents and officials of the Zemstvos or 
local government boards, editors and former members of the Duma. He has just returned 
from an extended visit to the famine-stricken and revolutionary Government of Volga. It will 


also interest our readers to learn that, like his fellow residents at the University Settle- 
ment in New York, J. G. Phelps Stokes and Le Roy Scott, the author of “The Walking 
Delegate,” he has recently married a brilliant young Jewess and Socialist, Anna Strunsky. 


—EpiTor.] 


Gece the Duma was dissolved it has 


become more than ever clear that 
the great revolution is something 
far deeper than a struggle against the 
absolutism of the Czar. If the root of 
Russia’s ills were the mere absence of 
political liberty, the Duma, in that case 
comparatively harmless to the Govern- 
ment, would never have been dissolved. 
It is true that there has been growing 
up for more than a generation a strong 
agitation for political freedom—of the 
American or Western European type. It 
culminatéd in the general strike, the 
Czar’s October manifesto, the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party and the Duma. 
But it could never have brought about 
the widespread mutinies of the peasant 
soldiers or the peasant outbreaks in every 
part of the Empire. 
Until the eve of its dissolution, the 


Duma busied itself with political rather | 


than social questions. Let full justice be 
done to the revolutionary labors of the 
Constitutional Democrats, who were in 
control. Their program was _ political 
rather than social, but it was certainly 
revolutionary. They set up as their ulti- 
mate goal a democratic republic—with di- 
rect elections, a single legislative chamber, 
direct legislation by the people, a respon- 
sible cabinet—a more democratic system 


in all respects than that of the United 
States. They demanded for the near 
future a constitutional assembly—they 
proposed to take Russia from unlimited 
despotism to the full sovereignty of the 
people. But they avoided the social 
problem—the question of the ownership 
of the land. In their party congress they 
had even omitted the land question from 
their program, passing a mere resolution 
on the subject. In the Duma they post- 
poned it to the last. 

When, a few days before the Duma’s 
end, the clamor of the peasant popula- 
tion, agrarian disorders and the direct 
pressure of the peasant deputies forced 
the Constitutional Democrats to take up 
the question that underlies the whole 
titanic revolt, they at once left the revo- 
lutionary tactics they had followed when 
purely political issues were at stake. 
From political revolution they passed, 
not to social revolution, but to mere social 
reform. They proposed very radical 
measures—to provide the peasants imme- 
diately with more land, to seize all the 
larger estates for this purpose, to pay for 
them without considering in their evalua- 
tion the abnormal rents extorted from.a 
hungry people, to abolish absentee land- 
lordism and limit the amount of land a 
man can own .to that he can himself 
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superintend, and to see that each peasant 
was provided, “as nearly as possible,” 
with the alimentary norm of land— 
enough for food, shelter, clothing—and 
taxes. They denied, thru the mouth of 
the.murdered Herzenstein, the possibility 
of giving the peasant more than the ali- 
mentary norm, or of “providing work for 
all the people.”” They hope, that is to 
say, that the peasant will not have to 
starve, but they despair of setting him 
on the road to prosperity. They expect 
that he will still be condemned to much 
enforced idleness for the lack of land— 
they deny the possibility of the rapid im- 
provement of agriculture, since they say 
that he cannot hope to have enough land 
to accumulate a surplus capital of his 
own. At the same time they proclaim 


the sacredness and inviolability of private 
property and assert that they stand, not 
for social revolution, but for social re- 
form. 

But the Russian Revolution is not a 
mere struggle for emancipation from an 
archaic form of government—it ts a 


movement of the masses of the people to 
regenerate Russian society. An old order 
is doomed, its government, its ruling 
caste, its ruling ideas, its religion, its 
property, its forms, its economic meth- 
ods and its economic power. It is a 
world event. The new order cannot by 
any possibility be ushered in by merely 
political changes modeled on the ‘political 
institutions of England or the United 
.States. With the autocratic form of 
government wili go many of the social 
wrongs that weigh down both the Rus- 
sian and relatively more prosperous and 
more educated peoples. Because the peas- 
ants are poor and ignorant of books is 
no reason why, in the great transforma- 
tion that is taking place, they should lose 
all the lessons of modern industrial de- 
velopment and the other social teachings 
of the hundred years that have passed 
since the revolution in France. 

History is indeed preparing new forms 
of human society, as the peasant leader 
Anikin claimed. All the great forces of 
modern life are present in the nation, 
while the usual counter-forces are melt- 
ing away. The greatest retarding forces, 
in all lands—the national traditions, po- 
litical, religious and social—are already 
comparatively iifeless. The Revolution is 
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beating out of them what vitality re- 
mains. The national character is not 
one of the fixed habits of age, but 
that of adaptable youth. The char- 
acter of the individual peasant is 
almost as flexible as that of a child. 
Both absorb readily every new and use- 
ful idea. The peasant is not poor and 
uneducated because he is idle or slow .v 
learn. He is physically and mentally in- 
efficient because he is physically and men- 
tally underfed. He grasps and devours 
a friendly book or newspaper with as 
much avidity as a loaf of unaccustomed 
wheat flour. With the same appreciation 
of his needs, he adopts and learns the use 
of modern agricultural implements and 
every modern agricultural method, when 
they happen to fall within his miserable 
means. The ignorance and poverty of 
the peasant do not constitute a national 
tradition, as is claimed by the incredible 
Pobiedonostzef, so long the Czar’s favor- 
ite adviser and head of the national 
Church, who preaches that ignorance and 
poverty are the normal and natural con- 
ditions allotted by God to the human race. 
The peasants are as anxious to improve 
their condition, spiritual and ‘material, as 
were the poor and uneducated pioneers 
that built up the United: States. Their 
inertia is a resisting medium; it is not 
a reactionary force. It can only delay 
the time of the final outbreak, and in- 
crease its intensity and profundity in pro- 
portion to the delay. 

Among the Russian people positive 
reactionary forces are conspicuous only 
by their absence, and to overcome the 
resistance of mere inertia there are at 
hand, on a greater or lesser scale, all the 
forces of modern civilization, and a pub- 
lic spirit new in the history of the great 
nations. Even the material development 
is backward only in the country and less 
accessible sections. 

Very many of the factories, mills, rail- 
roads and steamships are most modern; 
so are many of the hotels, public build- 
ings, theaters, many of the public institu- 
tions and schools, and nearly all the ideas, 
aspirations and theories of the truly edu- 
cated class. The professors have brought 
to educated people all the best results of 
modern culture—in history, science, soci- 
ology, political economy and jurispru- 
dence. I venture to say that no nation 
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in history has ever been so familiar with 
foreign languages and cultures, or so 
deeply and earnestly studied the eco- 
nomic and political systems of other 
states. _And ro educated class in the 
world’s history has ever made such a 
general, persistent and lieroic effort to 
reach the people. A considerable propor 
tion of the Russian peasants and the larg- 
er part of the Russian workingmen have 
been familiarized with the most impor- 
tant movements and ideas of. foreign 
lands in the form of a sea of forbidden, 
and therefore all the more valued, popular 
literature. From the.agrarian movements 
of Europe to our People’s party,and from 
the conservative trades unions of Great 
Britain to the revolutionary socialism of 
the Continent, there is no great move- 
ment or social idea that Has -not been, in 
this way, brought to the. péople. The 
people have responded well. I do not 
believe that there is anywhere any such 
deep and varied study of all that. goes to 
make up modern Socialism as amiong the 
Russian working class. 


The Russian upheaval is then both a 
conscious and a social movement—and 
this is why it may develop into the most 
portentous historic event up to the pres- 


ent time. Like former revolutions and 
civil wars in France, England and the 
United States, it claims for all citizens 
the political rights of man. But unlike 
any preceding national cataclysm, it calls 
for social as well as political rights, for 
economic equality, for the right of every 
man to as much land as he can use and 
of no man to more, the right of all the 
people to all the land forever. 

The Duma was dissolved not on ac- 
count of the revolutionary political meas- 
ures or the radical social reforms of the 
constitutional democratic majority, but 
because the. peasant deputies were mak- 
ing ominous preparations for social revo- 
lution. The “labor group” proposed not 
the expropriation of the richer landlords, 
but the abolition of all landlords, along 
with their dependents, the tenants and 
agricultural laborers; not the temporary 
suspension of the sacred right of private 
property in the time of a great social cri- 
sis, but its abolition for all time. They 
proclaimed the duty of society to pro- 
vide work for all the people. Therefore, 
they proposed to provide every peasant 
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laborer with all the land he could work 
with his own hands—or to come as near 
that standard, “the labor norm,” as con- 
ditions will allow. 

Now, it is answered, there is not 
enough land in Russia to keep every tiller 
of the soil fully employed. But it is just 
for this reason, retort the peasant depu- 
ties, that the land question has become a 
social problem. If there were enough 
land, each individual could be provided 
with his quarter section and left to fight 
it out with nature, as in the United 
States. Every man would cultivate as 
much as his brain and body allowed. 
Competition in the marketing of products 
there would be, but not cut-throat compe- 
tition for the means of production and 
livelihood—the land. Russian agricul- 
ture is facing already a crisis that all 
agriculture will have to face in the end, 
when there is no more free land, and the 
nations will have either to take the land 
for all the people or leave it a monopoly 
in the hands of a larger or smaller social 
class. 

If the country’s fund of land is too 
small now, argue the peasants, even after 
the expropriation of all the landlords, 
why allow the right of every individual 
further to decrease that fund? No, there 
is to be no private property, no man is to 
own an acre in fee simple, and even his 
right of possession is to be restricted, not 
to what he can personally superintend, as 
the Constitutional Democrats suggest, 
but to what he can work with his own 
hands or in co-operation with fellow 
laborers. In the words of Anikin in the 
Duma: 

“We need the land, not for sale or mort- 
gage, not for speculation, not to rent it out 
and get rich, but to work on it. The land 
interests us not as a merchandise or com- 
modity, but as a means to raise useful prod- 
ucts. We need the land only to plow it, there- 
fore we do not want private property.” 

But if economic equality is to be main- 
tained, there must be either periodic re- 
distributions or a progressive tax. The 
peasant’s deputies adopted both ideas. If 
there is a rapid rise in land values, the 
surplus product is forthwith to be taxed 
away. If the rise is sufficient, there may 
also be a redistribution of the land. With 
an increase in the cost of living or the 
size of the “alimentary norm,” the indi- 
vidual may demand a larger share, and 
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Delegate sent by his village to “observe” the be- 
havior of their Duma representative and to report 
back to the village. The picture was taken at a se- 
~~ ecataanass in Helsingfors. Unpublished photo- 
graph. 


always a landless worker may claim his 
allotment. The problem of the unem- 
ployed is to be solved in that every la- 
borer is to have the right to a farm. 

As the maximum and minimum of 
landholding that the peasants propose to 
establish are the same—no man to have 
more and every man to have as much 
land as he can work with his own hands 
—nothing less than a practical economic 
equality is their goal. Some margin is to 
be allowed for variations of exceptional 
individuals from the average in their 
capacity for labor, but this margin is not 
very wide. Numerous peasant resolutions 
give an accurate ntimerical measure. The 
peasants of the poorer lands, judging 
from the poverty of their. soil, would al- 
low a man to.hold from 56 to 132 acres, 
those of mofe-fertile districts from 24 to 
66 acres. Few farmers, in either case, 
would be twice as well off as their neigh- 
bors. A practical equality in riches 
would result. The Russian people are 
asking for economic equality as well as 
the abolition of profits, rent and capital- 
ism on the land—an innovation of such 
magnitude that it has not been conceived, 


much less instituted, in other nations. It 
is indeed true, as Anikin claimed, that 
new forms of human society are’in the 
making. 
“When we have the land we will be 
the masters,” said the Tula delegate at 
the first congress of the peasants’ union 
jist one year ago. The peasants know 
very well they are asking for no simple 
social reform. They knew that they 























Another of the 600 delegates sent to watch over 
the peasant deputies. He was at first refused admis- 
sion to the Duma building, because he had insisted 
on weoring his peasant’s costume. Unpublished photo- 
graph. 


were not likely to see their strivings of 
half a century satisfied in a single session 
of the Duma. The Government has de- 
ceived them before. The “instructions” 
they sent to their deputies were filled 
with a sense of the probable bitterness of 
the coming conflict. 

“Fight on, you fighters,” they say. 
“Fight to the bitter end. Go forward 
fearlessly for the people’s cause. Many 
millions of dead-worn and tormented 
peasants look to you and wait. As long 
as you are with us we will stand by you.” 
These are the exact words they use. The 
deputies have obeyed. In the Duma they 
denounced the Government and all its 
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works; when the Duma was closed they 
called the people to armed rebellion. 
They fought to the bitter end—prison 
and the shadow of the scaffold. And the 
peasants have kept their word, too, as 
far as their power allowed. They have 
frequently offered their lives and liberty 
to prevent their deputies’ arrest. 

The peasants know that the fight will be 
bitter, because they know that it is a fight 
for mastery—the control of the country, 
the government and the land. The 
nakase of a Samara village typifies thou- 
sands : 

“We assembled here to write to you, and 
after a discussion we came to the conclusion 
that the famine, the misery, and the ignorance 


of the Russian people, the shameful war with 
the Japanese, the unheard of troubles, the 

















Duma Representative Onipko of the “labor” group. 
on trial for his life for complicity in the Kronstadt 
mutiny. Unpublished photograph. 


continuous insurrections, come from the fact 
that the best lands of our country belong to 
gentlemen proprietors, to the Crown, to the 
State and to the Monasteries. In spite of 
ourselves we are forced to rent these lands 
and pay for them every year thirty rubles a 
dessatine ($5.62 an acre).” 

“Until now we have not been allowed to 
think even of our rights. They confiscated 


our property, laughed at us as much as they 
pleased; and since the organization of the in- 
stitution of the officials called Zemski Natch- 
we have fallen 


alniki, completely into the 
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hands of the gentlemen bureaucrats. We can- 
not take a single step without the authoriza- 
tion of this little despot. Our private and 
community affairs, family and property mat- 
ters, must all be submitted to their sanction. 
Some of them often tell us that they ought 
to be to us both “God and Czar.” 


The gentlemen proprietors and the 
gentlemen bureaucrats are one. Govern- 
mental despotism and private property, 
equally hated, are traced to a single cause 
and are to be overthrown by a single 
movement. 

This nakase continues : 


“So we fear that all the ills of our poor 
country come from the fact that we are in the 
power of a little group of gentlemen, rich 
people and bureaucrats. We have had enough. 
We are at the end of our patience, and we 
order our delegate Chouvalov to demand in 
the Duma: 

(1) The right to send to the Duma as our 
representatives men whom we esteem and with 
whose convictions we are familiar. These 
representatives must have constitutional power 
perpetually, as in the English Parliament. 
They must be elected by a direct, universal, 
equal and secret ballot. 

(2) The confiscation of State, Crown, mon- 
astery and private land and their transmission 
into the hands of the whole people on the 
condition that every citizen may make use of 

















Duma Representative Anikin, more influential within 
the “labor’’ group than Aladin himself, perhaps the 
most promising leader yet developed from among. the 
people themselves. When a village school teacher he 
party 


was a member of the socialist revolutionary 
Unpublished photograph. 
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it who works it with his own hands, with 
the aid of his family, or in co-operation.” 

The other demands are the repayment 
by the landlords and the State of all the 
money the peasants have already paid for 
their lands, the replacement of customs 
duties and excises by a progressive in- 
come tax, a general amnesty of political 
prisoners and exiles, the abolition of the 
death penalty, the election of all local 
officials, compulsory education and the 
carrying out of all the liberties promised 
by the manifesto of the 17th of October. 
Another nakase shows more clearly the 
cry for real equality—not a theoretical, 
political equality, but a genuine concrete, 
economic equality. It argues in this 
way: 

“Some tens of thousands own the land and 
live in luxury, while tens of millions must go 
half starved and work for them their whole 
life thru. We human beings are all alike 
and all brothers. We must enjoy equally the 
nature God has created, and therefore we have 
decided to ask the Duma to confiscate all the 
land and have the State take charge of it, and 
to allow only those to have access to it who 
will till it with their own hands. We rely 
upon the deputies we have elected to do all 
that is possible to relieve us from all kinds 
of misery and from the Cossacks. The Duma 
can count on our doing whatever will be re- 
quired.” 

The men the peasants trust and to 
whom they sent their nakases and delega- 
tions are revolutionists. When the Duma 
was in session they insisted on a peace- 
ful revolution, an immediate constitu- 
tional assembly. But they expected and 
predicted that the Duma would be dis- 
solved before anything could be accom- 
plished. When this happened they turned 
to overt revolution, accused the Govern- 
ment of treason, called on the army to 
mutiny, on the population to disobey the 
officers of the law, on the peasants to take 
the land. _When the Duma was in ses- 
sion they proposed local commissions, 
elected by the equal vote of the people, 
to report to the coming constitutional 
assembly on the question of the land. I 
was told by one of their leaders before 
the Duma met that they expected the 
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people to seize the land before such com- 
missions could report. 

The peasant group were also Socialists 
—often former members of the Socialist 
Revolutionary or Social Democratic par- 
ties. They sent their chief, Anikin, to 
represent them officially at the Socialist 
Interparliamentary Congress. They are 
independent of formulated party pro- 
grams, they are true democrats who be- 
lieve that the peasants themselves will 
force the country in the direction of So- 
cialism. They have good cause for their 
confidence. The program they proposed 
in the Duma was not their own, but that 
already worked out by the Peasants’ 
Union a year before and endorsed by 
thousands of villages in the fall. With 
this program as a starting point, with the 
aid of some twenty thousand “instruc- 
tions” they received from the villages 
while the Duma was in:session, and with 
the advice of the six hundred delegates 
the peasants sent to St. Petersburg, they 
can surely claim to know what the ‘peas- 
ants. want. * a 

The cry of the Peasants’ Union, of the 
twenty thousand villages, and of the 
peasant deputies. in the Duma, has- swol- 
len from the old negative demand for 
“land and freedom” to, the.slogan of the 
social revolution, “To the, people. all. the 
power and all the land.” 

Russia’s desperate struggle is not: a 
mere reaction against ‘hunger -and the 
Czar. It is a world event of unparalleled 
significance,’ a ‘giant effort to. win for 
Russia, and perhaps other nations as well, 
what no’ nation.-has. ever yét-attained— 
unrestricted . democracy ‘in, ‘government 
and equality in possession’ of the tand— 
the fulfilment of the French Revolution, 
the limit of purely democratic evolution, 
the conquest of the last of the rights of 
man; at the same time a fierce attack at 
the roots of private property and the 
foundation for a Socialist state. . 

This is the cause that Russians die for, 
the faith of the Revolution—to the people 
all the power and all the land. 


Moscow, Russia. 





A Father’s View of the Home 


[I notice that Tae InpxePeNpENT has four-line biographies of its writers. 


I prefer to 


write my own. I was born in New York and went to Boston to be born again. For the 
first twenty-one years of my life I was known as the son of my mother; for the next thirty 

*-as the husband of my wife, and for the last ten years as the father of my daughter. I 
claim, therefore, to be a family man.—AvutHor.] 


HAVE just read with the deepest in- 
| terest the debate, conducted by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and Mrs. 
L. H. Harris, in THe INDEPENDENT of 
October 4, on the future of the family. 
It is so highly charged with electricity 
that people who are afraid of being 
shocked must handle this number with 
rubber gloves. I am not surprised that 
the editor of Tue INDEPENDENT did not 
wish to decide which one of the debaters 
gets the better of the argument. 

With enlightened discretion I do not 
purpose to discuss the question of the 
family from a woman’s standpoint; first, 
because, compared with the two brilliant 
electric lights that have preceded me, I 
am but a little tallow candle, pale with 
insignificance; and, secondly, because, 
not being a woman, I am anatomically, 
physiologically, emotionally and psycho- 
logically disbarred and _ disfranchised 
from this realm of superiority. On the 
other hand, however, I have one humble 
coign of vantage not granted to Mrs. 
Gilman and Mrs. Harris: J am a man, a 
husband and a father. Insignificant as 
these qualifications are in themselves, 
they have some significance on Election 
Day and when you order a suit of clothes. 
Neither Mrs. Gilman nor Mrs. Harris is 
a man nor a father, and neither of them 
ever has known or ever can know the 
feelings of a father. They may know 
that a man has a heart under his waist- 
coat, but they cannot tell how it beats by 
feeling their own pulses. I ask liberty, 
therefore, to make a few observations, 
not in the way of rejoinder, but of ad- 
joinder. 

Some years ago our Shaker friends 
undertook to abolish birth, and now the 
Christian Scientists have undertaken to 
abolish death. If these questions ever 
become political, as they have been reli- 
gious issues, I shall vote against abolish- 
ing either. I consider them both benefi- 
cent institutions when rightly conducted. 


‘The same is true of the family. I am, 
therefore, much relieved to find that 
neither of the ladies in this debate pro- 
poses to abolish the family. 

Mrs. Gilman truly says that “the fam- 
ily is our best means of reproducing the 
race.” Why? Because, in the method 
of Nature, children are not born into the 
world full grown. Adam and Eve were 
the only children thus honored. It is, 
therefore, necessary to provide some one 
to feed the child from the start and to 
carry it until it is able to walk. Nature 
seems to have given this matter the most 
careful attention. In the case of a pair 
of birds which I watched rearing a brood 
this: summer, they looked after their 
young with wonderful fidelity. In the 
case of the human family, Nature has en- 
dowed the mother with a special physical 
capacity for feeding the child. But the 
physical provision is only a part of 
Nature’s scheme. From the very begin- 
ning of life she has in mind the shaping 
of a soul. In the birth of a child she is 
shaping the soul not only of the child, 
but of the mother and the father. Deep 
fountains of experience are touched, 
great sentiments awakened. Even the 
father and mother bird I saw seemed to 
have a great joy in raising their young. 
It is in such primal instincts that pro- 


‘found ethical relations have their origin. 


The very beginning of altruism is in the 
maternal instinct. The father love may 
not be as strong, but when awakened it is 
a rich moral experience. 

Of course, there are human beings, as 
there are animals, in whom these primal 
ethical instincts are weak or. apparently 
lacking; they do not represent normal 
relations ; they call for exceptional treat- 
ment. 

The child is not consulted about com- 
ing into the world, society is not con- 
sulted. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
man and the woman who are responsible 
for bringing the child into being should 
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face their own duty and fulfill it, and 
get, too, the joy and the pain and the 
strength and the development. Hence I 
have no use for a socialism which weak- 
ens either the conjugal or the parental tie 
and dissipates the family in a socialistic 
mass. 

Society must indeed often intervene to 
save the child when parental care is lack- 
ing, but it is a loss to the child and a 
peril to society when it intervenes so as 
to destroy or disturb this moral relation. 
It is a fundamental axiom today in our 
philanthropic work: Do not break up the 
home unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Children who are brought up without 
natural or foster parents are robbed not 
only of the parental love which may go 
out to them, but of the love to be kindled 
in their own hearts. We have tried the 
plan of congregating homeless children 
in vast establishments. We have found 
that these social caravanseries do not de- 
velop individual initiative nor the primai 
affections, and the tendency, not only in 
this country, but in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Hungary, is to establish 
institutions on the cottage system, with 
a good father and mother for the home- 
less child. We are building, not insti- 
tutions, but homes, for child saving, and 
we are placing them out in good homes 
already made. On the other hand, it is 
just as true that the father and mother 
who are deprived of the joy of sharing 
the love of their child lose not only a 
blessed privilege, but an experience 
necessary for the development of char- 
acter. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was a good 
writer, but a poor father. He sent his 
children to asylums as fast as they were 
born. I have never seen any apology for 
his conduct which did not impeach his 
intelligence or his fatherly affection, and 
it is a curious parody on his conduct that 
an opera melody which he wrote is used 
in this country as a lullaby! 

Many of our social evils grow out of 
a weak or imperilled family life. A large 
number of young men go to prison be- 
cause they have no family ties; others go 
because of bad homes. There-is vastly 
more intemperance among those peoples 
where the father and the son spend their 
evenings in the saloon than among peo- 
ples who take their social enjoyments en 


famille. On the other hand, there is the 
great body of wife deserters, who have 
no conjugal or paternal feeling and 
whose conduct disintegrates the family. 

Hence to do our duty to society and 
from the standpoint of civic welfare we 
must keep the family strong. The per- 
manence of the family is guaranteed be- 
cause it is a natural, not an artificial, 
institution, and because it furnishes an 
unequaled opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the primal and the ultimate senti- 
ments and affections. 

All this is fundamental, but it is not 
final. Having recognized the family for 
what it is, it is important that we should 
see what it is not. It is not an institution 
established for its own sake. The prime 
object of Nature is to develop the indi- 
vidual and preserve the type. The fam- 
ily is the instrument, not the end. And 
we may well ask, Is not the family rela- 
tion destined to some modification which 
will better enable it to fulfill its mission 
in our own day? Let us consider a few 
points : 

1. Tho the family is the social unit, it 
cannot, in our day, under a democratic 
system, be the political unit. Under the 
patriarchal system the father expressed 
the will of the family. He had absolute 
power over his children. Today our 
franchise is based on the individual. But 
we have not broken away completely 
from the family idea of government. In 
a democratic system, based on individual 
liberty, the wife must vote as well 
as the husband, and the daughter as well 
as the son. The logic of democracy is 
that all citizens, without regard to sex, 
should be placed on the same footing of 
political equality. 

2. Under the oldest criminal code that 
we know of the family was punished as 
a unit for the offense of one of its mem- 
bers. 


This practice long continued. Our 


modern legal system is supposedly based 


upon the idea of individual responsibil- 
ity ; but we still cline to family responsi- 
bility where we ought to abandon it, and 
we have abandoned it where we ought to 
return to it. We unconsciously cling to 
it when we impose a sentence on the 
husband and father, and then arrange 
our penal system so that the main pun- 
ishment shall fall upon the innocent and 
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sutfering wife and mother. On the other 
hand, we have pressed individual respon- 
sibility to absurd extremes when we have 
sentenced children twelve years old to 
State’s prison for the sins of their par- 
ents. ln a number of States the new 
children’s court laws provide that parents 
and guardians shall be held responsible 
under certain conditions for the delin- 
quency of their children or wards. Our 
child labor laws mean a fresh conception 
of parental and social responsibility. 

3. Modern economic and _ industrial 
conditions will powerfully affect the fam- 
ily. Women are to achieve a greater de- 
gree of economic independence. Daugh- 
ters are already earning their own living. 
The earning power of the wife will more 
and more be added to that of her hus- 
band. The result will be a better stand- 
ard of living. 

4. The higher education for women 
establishes a new intellectual standard for 
the home and enlarges the field of intel- 
lectual companionship for husband and 
wife. In a similar manner the thousand 
occupations now opened to women have 
done more to make homes than to break 
them. 

5. A better organized social life will 
make it easier to fulfill the routine duties 
of the home, this bother of cooking and 
dish-washing. Co-operative housekeep- 
ing and improved tenements can help 
the home withcut disorganizing it, leav- 
ing more time for civic duties and for 
self-culture. 

As to the question which Mrs. Gilman 
raises and which seems to be the bone of 
her contention, whether the family must 
not sometimes be sacrificed for the sake 
of the nation or the larger human family, 
it hardly seems to admit of discussion, 
and all the lessons of martyrdom are lost 
on us if we do not bow to the higher law 
and accept the higher duty. But a ques- 
tion less exceptional and with a wider 
and more constant application to every- 
day people and every day life is: 

Can we not fulfill our duties to the 
family without neglecting our duties to 
society and the state; and can we not 
fulfill our duties to society and the state 
without neglecting or disorganizing the 
family? 

I might answer this question abstract- 
ly, but it is more interesting to get some 
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concrete experience which is reinforced 
and endorsed by my wife. 

We married at an early age. The 
usual rule is to get your education first 
and get married afterward. We inverted 
it. If we had waited to finish our educa- 
tion we should never have been married 
at all. 

A year after our marriage my 
wife went abroad to study medicine. 
When she had finished her course I took 
three years of professional training my- 
self in this country as a doctor of souls. 
Then we spent.a year in Germany study- 
ing in our different fields and taking our 
little baby with us and laying for her the 
foundation of a good pronunciation of 
German. We are still getting our edu- 
cation. 

As to the economic side, we started 
with nothing in the way of money. We 
pooled our earnings. We did not learn 
to save; more important, we learned 
how to spend. Whén my wife was 
studying medicine abroad I supported 
her with my earnings; when I took my 
university course she supported me and 
nursed our baby also. With a good 
healthy mother there is no sterilized milk 
that is equal to that which is vitalized 
and motherized. I lay great stress on 
this point that she did not neglect her 
children. It is a questionable service 
which a mother renders to society when 
she neglects her children to fulfill it. 
While getting our education we were 
separated ‘necessarily a good deal from 
each other, but the mother was never 
separated from her child. 

The question of eating and drinking, 
of washing dishes and keeping house, 


which is made the weak excuse for the 


non-performance of social and civic 
duties, never seemed to give my wife the 
least trouble. It has taken but a small 
fraction of her time. One reason is be- 
cause we live simply. Another reason is 
because she is a born cook, and because 
she makes use of every modern con- 
venience to lighten domestic labor for 
herself and her servants. 

Now as to public duties. Of course 
it is recognized that the man has them 
and that he can fulfill them without 
abandoning the home. But why not the 
wife? Mine has fulfilled many and va- 
ried public duties. An eminent Secre- 
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tary of State of the United States once 
said of her that she knew more about 
our foreign relations at that time than 
any woman in the United States. She 
has lectured, she has edited a paper. Her 
contributions to the literature of philan- 
thropy are on the shelves of every great 
library in this country and in Europe. 

Our home has had its private side, as 
every home should, but it has also been 
brought into relation with a great many 
other homes and lives. Our own fam- 
ily was small, one of each kind; but it 
was very easy to enlarge it. I do not 
dare to say just how many sons and 
daughters, nephews and nieces, we have 
adopted. Some of them have spent a 
long time in our home and still longer in 
our hearts. They are now on three con- 
tinents ; but the mother’s heart goes out 
to them, and when a sad message came 
of the serious illness of one of them in 
Germany, it took her but a couple of 
hours to pack her bag and leave the next 
day for Europe. And he was not a son 
of our own race. 

We have tried to haveour home in touch 
with the many sides of the great human 
family, to make it cosmopolitan. Begin- 
ning with a native American Indian boy, 
children of eight or nine different races 
have been numbered in these adoptions 
and in these fellowships, Sometimes on 
a Sunday evening we have had French, 
German, English, Greek, Armenian, 
Russian, negro and Hebrew, all repre- 
sented at the same table. 

Mrs. Harris may be shocked at this, 
but it seems simple and natural to us, 
since they are all refined and intelligent 
specimens of humanity. It would seem 


very strange to us to select our house- 
hold circle simply by the color of their 
skins, and it seems curious and even a 
little absurd that Mr. Upton Sinclair, in 
establishing 


his communistic, co- 
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operative household, 





exclude 
from membership refined and intelligent 
colored people. We should as soon think 
of excluding them on account of the 


should 


color of their clothes. The fact that the 
Armenians are a dark-skinned race has 
not prevented the mother heart of our 
home from going out to them in their 
distress, and so there are scores of that 
race who know her as “Mayrik,” the 
“Little Mother.” 

If the social distinction against color 
is absurd, still more is the political dis- 
tinction founded on sex. I have been 
with my wife to the polls and we have 
voted together for the school committee, 
but it has seemed to me a gross injustice 
and an extremely ridiculous feature of 
our suffrage that some ignorant loafer, 
along with respectable and _ intelligent 
men, can go to the polls and vote for ev- 
ery office from school committee to 
President, and my wife in this and a ma- 
jority of the States is shut out. 

Put me down then as thinking not 
that the home is in danger because lov- 
ing and intelligent motherhood radiates 
its influence in society, but that society 
is in danger when it withholds from 
motherhood a voice in our municipal and 
national housekeeping. 

I agree with Mrs. Gilman that every 
child should be fitted not only for the 
little home, but for service in the larger 
human family. I say “Amen” to her 
prayer for peace and brotherhood. The 
training for social service and for good 
citizenship cannot be begun too early. 
The school, the Church, the discipline of 
work must supplement the home; but 
the home is also a fulcrum from which 
power over the larger life of the world 
may be exerted, and in which we may 
cherish and develop tender relations of. 
brotherhood and duty in the great fam- 
ily of mankind. 























The Pushcart Peddlers of New York 


BY ARCHIBALD A. HILL 


SECRETARY OF THE CoMMISSION APPOINTED To INVESTIGATE THE PUSmMCART PRoBLEM. 


carts in Broad, Fulton or Hester 
streets, but unless his progress 
was impeded, he has thought of them 
merely as giving a touch of picturesque- 


bee casual observer has: seen the 


of Allen and Rivington streets a cart was 
recently seen which had over it a canopy 
of luscious grapes arranged in huge 
bunches—red, green and purple—with 
cool green leaves interspersed with the 




















Typical Peddler, Forsyth Street Near Grand. 


ness to the somber streets. And they are 
picturesque.. Many of the carts are filled 
with bright colored fruit, and are~ so 
beautifully aranged that they attract and 
hold the attention, At the dismal corner 





fruit. As it was near the Jewish feast 
when booths are erected in the yards and 
on the housetops, in commemoration of 
the sojourn-in the wilderness, one could 
not but think that this had been in the 
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mind of the peddler in arranging his cart. 
At night, too, the carts give a gay effect 
to the streets, for the peddler’s work does 
not stop at dusk. When the census was 
taken it was found that there were only 
seventy-one more carts on the Lower 
East Side streets between the hours of 
II a. m. and 4 p. m. than there were at 
10 p. m. The lights that hang on the 
carts make Essex, Orchard and Norfolk 
streets look as if a carnival were in 
progress. 

On the other hand, this picturesque- 
ness exists at the expense of traffic 
facilities. One realizes that the “push- 
cart problem” is acute when he learns 
that in one year, 1904, 5,124 peddlers 
were arrested. The causes for the arrest 
run all the way from obstructing side- 
walks and streets to having a peanut cart 
with a whistle on it that disturbed the 
worshippers in a certain church. One of 
the most frequent causes of arrest is for 
standing more than thirty minutes in one 
place. The ordinance requiring this 
would be more honored if it were pos- 
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sible to enforce it, but it is no uncommon 
sight to see the peddlers solemnly, yet 
hastily, push their carts around a short 
circle as the officer appears, and then set- 
tle back in almost the same location .as 
he passes on. It is said that a well- 
known clergyman, who noticed the num- 
ber of arrests for this cause and wished 
to reduce them, purchased two hundred 
alarm clocks and gave them to that many 
peddlers. The alarm was so set that it 
would sound every half hour. -When the 
alarm sounded the peddlers in line 
moved up ten feet, for this met the law’s 
requirements, and stopped to remain until 
it sounded again. It is sad to relate that 
apparently, after a few days, the clocks 
got on the peddlers’ nerves, and they pre- 
ferred the occasional alarm of the com- 
ing policeman to the constant alarm of 
the clock. Such an unenforceable ordi- 
nance as this gives the policeman a heavy 
club over the peddler, and the more con- 
scientious the peddler, the heavier the 
club. As one man, an American, said to 
the commission : “It ain’t gettin’ my head 
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Clam Seller in Mulberry Street. 
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It don’t cut no ice 
It’s the constant naggin’ of the 


broke that I mind. 
no how. 
officer.” 

But there are other evils than the im- 
peding of traffic. While the commission 
was investigating the problem it received 
a communication from the storekeepers 
of an East Side street, complaining that 
the number of peddlers in that street had 
greatly reduced the profits, “and this, 
your honors, is hard on a man with a 
five-membered family.” This communi- 
cation when received was fastened to- 
gether with baby blue ribbon! Tho 
quaintly worded, the letter brings out an- 
other phase of the problem, for the ped- 
dler who pays no rent can undersell the 
storekeeper whose rent runs from $35 to 
$75 per month. 

On the other hand, the menace to 
health is fot so serious as had generally 
been supposed. In Manhattan and also 
in Brooklyn food was sold on 69 per 
cent. of all the carts found on the streets. 
When the inspectors from the Board of 
Health examined this food in Manhattan, 


Lemonade Seller, Hester and Ludlow Streets. 


they found that only forty-four carts, or 
34 per cent. of the number they exam- 
ined, contained bad food. But the 
amount of such bad food: was only 4 
of 1 per cent: of the total amount on the 
forty-four carts. This was in marked 
contrast to the little stores examined, 
where it was found that 20 per cent. con- 
tained some food unfit for human con- 
sumption. The reason for this difference 
between the two stocks of goods is prob- 
ably that the pushcart peddler has to buy 
in small quantities, as he has no storage 
room, and also for the same reason he 
must sell quickly, hence his goods are 
always fresh. 

About 2,500 carts are on the Lower 
trast Side; that is, east of the Bowery 
and south of Fourteenth street ; approxi- 
mately 1,000 in the corresponding district 
on the West Side, and about 700 above 
Fourteenth street. In Brooklyn only 
about 700 carts were found, and these 
mostly in the Jewish sections of Browns- 
ville and the Sixteenth Ward, and in the 
Italian district of the Sixth Ward. In 
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Queens, the Bronx and Richmond they 
are so few that they may practically be 
disregarded. a 
The idea prevails that the peddlers are 
all newly landed immigrants who'do not 
know enough to do anything else. In 
fact, it was told to the Commission that 
75 per cent. of all the immigrants who 
land at this port immediately go to ped- 
dling. The man who made this asser- 
tion evidently got his statistics from “his 
own. inner consciousness,” for it must 


nature, it was sometimes found ‘that 
Nicolo Stragenza, only landed. three 
weeks ago, was peddling on a license is- 
sued nine months before to Stephen 
Margolowski. Many men in New York 
have been peddlers for twenty years or 
more, and this is especially true of the 
more successful. 

The largest. number -of the peddlers 
are Jews, Italians and Greeks, in the or- 
der named. These three nationalities in 
Manhattan make up 97 per cent. of. the 
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Mulberry Street, North From Hester. 


be remembered that about one million 
immigrants land here in a year. “Inner 
consciousness” is not a safe place to ob- 
tain figures, for in Manhattan 27 per 
cent. of the men had been here over ten 
years, 27 per cent. over five years, while 
only 3 per cent. had been here one year 
or less. It must be remembered that the 
present law requires a man to. have been 
a resident of New York one year before 
receiving his license to peddle. The 
police got all the personal details of a 
man’s history and then asked to see his 
license. Alas for the frailty of human 


total. Ten other nationalities were 
found, the largest percentage among 
them being the American, who number 
about one and two-thirds per cent. of 
the total. 

It is most frequently stated that these 
men are desperately poor, yet the presi- 
dent of their organization testified that 
he had been in the business twenty years 
and was sure that the average earnings 
were $15 or more per week. Recently a 
peddler was arrested and fined $1. He 
claimed that he was too poor to pay the 
fine, but when searched $550 in cash 
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When the inspectors from the Board of 
Health examined this food in Manhattan, 
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ville and the Sixteenth Ward, and in the 
Italian district of the Sixth Ward. In 
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was found in his pockets, besides jew- 
elry valued at $310. It is true, however, 
that some of the peddlers make much 
less than this. A number of Italians 
volunteered the information that they 
earned under $10 per week. 

he peddlers are well organized, hav- 
ing about 3,000 in the United Citizens’ 
Peddlers’ Association. Their president 
looks after their interests in innumerable 
ways. If they are arrested he hurries to 
court to offer bail or to try to reduce the 
fine. If a landlord tries to drive. one 
peddler from-in. front. of his-premises in 
order fo lettariother stand there who has 
paid him “rent” for space in the city’s 
streets, the president must take it up. 
He invented a rather clever method of 
handling one of these landlords who 
had complained to the police that a ped- 
dler:was stopping in front of his house. 
It “was. suspected that another man 
wanted this privilege and had paid more 
for it. Therefore the president said: 
“Tf that landlord does not want one man 
to stand there, he must not let another.” 
The result was that the space was kept 
entirely free’and the landlord was de- 
prived of all his graft. One man whose 
rent. for a corner. drug store had been 
$76 per month had it raised to $200. 
The reason for this was that the owner 
discovered that the druggist had nine 
lessees for space in his cellar from whom 
he derived $150 per month. As none of 
these men used any space in the cellar, 
it was only a. subterfuge for allowing 
carts and stands ‘in the streets in front 
of his store. The owner now gets from 
the increased rental the lion’s share of 
this “honest graft,” so the druggist is 
willing to tell the story. When asked 
what ‘excuse the owner gave for this 
great increase, he said with a shrug: 
“Oh, he needed the money.” The rea- 
son the peddler was willing to pay $10 
a month for this privilege was that he 
was thus assured of a place for his cart 
on one of the most crowded “push-cart 
streets.” This means a great deal. It 
means peace of mind and several hours 
extra sleep a night at certain seasons of 
the year. One man who lives in Harlem 
keeps a small crockery store on Ludlow 
street. He found that a peddler came 
each day in front of his store and un- 
dersold him in the same line of goods. 


To do away with this competition the 


.storekeeper rented a cart and p'aced it 


in front of his own store. Then began 
a fierce rivalry for position. The ped- 
dler arrived at 7 a.m. The next morn- 
ing the storekeeper was on hand at 6.30. 
So it went until for the holy days the 
storekeeper arrived at 2 o'clock in the 
morning. This was too much for the 
peddler, who departed to find a crock- 
ery shop whose proprietor had not heard 
of the strenuous life. At the corner of 
Rivington and Suffolk streets during 
the last holy days a peddler placed his 
cart and never left it for eight days. 
When the night trade ceased he curled 
up in a near-by doorway and slept with 
one eye on his cart. 

At these holy days the number of the 
carts increases marvelously. Every cart 
that can bé borrowed, rented or appro- 
priated is put to use. Long before the 
demand is satisfied the supply is ex- 
hausted. Then dilapidated baby car- 
riages, children’s wagons and even in- 
valids’ chairs are pressed into service. 
Every conceivable plan is adopted to 
display goods. The noise and confusion 
becomes greater, men pound on the 
crockery to show. that it is not cracked, 
and beat upon the agateware and shout 
to attract attention. Inasmuch as the 
Board of Aldermen has in the past sus- 
pended all ordinances during these days, 
the traffic conditions become worse than 
ever. The peddlers crowd around the 
corners of the streets until literally one 
has to thread his way in and out be- 
tween the carts. A comparison of the 
number of carts on the most crowded 
streets of the East Side on the day the 
census was taken and on one of these 
holy days showed that there were 68 
per cent. more carts on the holy day 
than on the ordinary day. 

A peculiar feature of the peddling is 
the growth of what is called the Stable- 
keepers’ Union. The members of this 
union are the men who own most of the 
carts used by the peddlers. They have, 
for the use of a cart that originally cost 
about $10, a minimum fixed charge of 
ten cents a day. To understand why the 
peddlers are willing to pay such a rental, 
one must remember the tenements of 
New York, in which there is no room to 
store a cart. Even if there were space 
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in the family rooms, they are most fre- 
quently upstairs, and the peddler would 
have to remove his stock, and in most 
cases the wheels of the cart, to get it up 
the steps. On the other hand, the 
“stablekeeper” rents a basement with 
wide steps down which it is easy to get 
the cart. If you are a regular customer 
and your goods are not perishable they 
can stay on the cart over night and be 
all ready for you the next morning. 
These “‘stablekeepers” are well organ- 
ized, and report good and bad customers 


number of unrented carts in the stable, 
what is to hinder the owner from seeking 
the man out of work and suggesting that 
he begin peddling. If the man has no 
license that also is easily arranged, for 
the stable keeper has not only carts, but 
also licenses. A friend has taken out a 
license for which he no longer has use, 
and the stablekeeper gathers it in. Then, 
for 25 cents a day, a cart and a license 
can be secured, even if one’s name is 
changed in the process. 

If one who has seen the pushcarts only 

















Corner of Hester and Suffolk Streets. 


to one another. If you have in the past 
rented a cart from the stable at 49 Lud- 
low street and desire to rent one from 
64 Forsythe, you have to bring word 
from the first stable before you can rent 
a cart from the second. If you have not 
paid all you owe to the Ludlow street 
owner you will not get a cart from 
Forsythe street. 

But these stablekeepers are a most per- 
nicious influence in “exhilaratin’ trade,” 
as one policeman stated. If there are a 





in the financial district were asked what 
is sold on them, he would undoubtedly say 
fruit, lunches and candy. But even if 
he went as far north as Fulton street he 
would have to make a new list of arti- 
cles. When our list of goods sold was 
complete, we felt it would have been 
easier to make a list of things that were 
not sold. The Americans sell lunches, 
the Greeks fruit and ice cream almost 
exclusively, while the Italians widen the 
list by adding vegetables. But the Jew- 
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ish peddlers sell practically every con- 
ceivable thing. The ordinary foods and 
vegetables were found on the carts, but 
also some not to be expected; for ex- 
ample, grape fruit, artichokes, egg plant 
and olives. All the men who sold clams 
were found in the Italian districts, as the 
Jewish ceremonial does not allow shell 
fish. Among the Italians, too, were 
found the only peddlers of cheese and of 
dandelion greens. 

But on the East Side one finds the 
greatest variety of goods. Hats, caps, 
“goods left over thirty days in the laun- 
dry,” furs, shoes, pictures, postal cards, 
hardware, groceries and even bedding 
and the omnipresent Welsbach burners. 
One can but wonder at some of the 
things sold. Why should mattresses, or 
what one policeman called “sul-sar-war- 
ter,” be sold from a pushcart? The in- 
congruity of some of the things is most 
apparent, as one man was found selling 
crucifixes on Rivington street. One 
would not expect him to find a market 
for his wares in a section almost wholly 
Jewish, but he stated there were many 
buyers. An Italian at Thirteenth street 
and First avenue had a most unique col- 
lection, for on the self-same cart was a 
supply of toy balloons, gaudy whirligigs, 
candy crucifixes and shrines of the Ma- 
donna. It was ‘lifficult, too, to tell which 
was his best selling article. The writer 
found him so engaging that he bought 
one of each! The seasons bring out new 
men, as the lemonade man in summer, 
and the hot potato and hot corn man in 
the fall. The hot potato man has an 
oven that looks like a steam road roller, 
which he laboriously pushes about. In- 
asmuch as he moves it with the fire up, 
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one feels him to be perfectly capable of 
borrowing a red-hot stove.” The hot 
corn man has a charcoal fire under a pot 
and the corn is hot, tho late in the day 
rather overdone. 

From the standpoint of the general 
public, the commission’s most interesting 
recommendations are to divide the city 
into districts known as “traveling dis- 
tricts” and “restricted districts.” In the 
“traveling districts” the peddlers can 
move about from place to place as they 
choose. They cannot form long lines and 
remain long periods. In the “restricted 
districts” there are to be no more than 
four carts on one block, and these are to 
stand 25 feet back from the corner. No 
carts are to stand on streets in which 
there are car lines. In order to do away 
with all chance for favoritism, the stands 
on the corners in “restricted districts” 
are to be auctioned and sold to the high- 
est bidder, whether he he a citizen or not, 
tho the minimum fee of $10 must be paid 
in each case. The bidder then receives 
a license to put his cart at a given corner, 
and also receives a sign to be attached 
to his cart, which shows where he is to 
stand; thus, “Northwest corner Riving- 
ton and Allen streets.” This will do 
away with all lines of carts, facilitate 
traffic, enable the streets to be cleaned, 
protect the peddler from extortion by 
landlords, street cleaners and policemen, 
and provide a sufficient number of stands 
for all peddlers now in such districts, 
and a sufficient number of carts to meet 
the demands of the surrounding popula- 
tion. .There are many other recom- 
mendations, but these are the most im- 
portant. 


New Yor« City. 























science of very high standing, has. 

of recent years, been receiving a 
considerable amount of attention. Its 
object is to collect and classify survivals 
of popular beliefs and superstition and 
trace them, if possible, to their original 
source. Superstition is not yet dead, 
nor will it ever be dead so long as we 
cannot define the limits of truth and 
error, for a man will ever be carried away 
with a longing for the incomprehensible, 
and will invent explanations if there are 
none to hand. It has existed at every 
time and in every race; its form changes 
with changing scenes and times. The 
people of mountainous regions such as 
the Basques are always more prone to 
believe in the marvelous than the dwell- 
ers in less elevated regions, because they 
are constantly surrounded by the won- 
ders of nature and the marvelous works 
of the Creator, from which it is but a 
. step to a belief in the impossible. 

The old stories of heroes and gods 
were at first believed with the most im- 
plicit faith. Then came the first attempt 
to explain them. This was first started 
by Grimm—well known to schoolboys by 
Grimm’s Law—and others, and has till 
recently found favor with many stu- 
dents of folk-lore. He explained these 
legendary tales as nature myths, which 
are a result of the disease of language, 
just as the pearl is a result of the dis- 
ease of the oyster. This school argues 
that at some far distant period men spoke 
in a curious style of highly-colored lan- 
guage, and their children forgetting the 
meaning retained the phrases. Hence 
the growth of myths about supposed 
persons whose names were originally 
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nothing but the appellations of the chief 
objects in nature, such as, sun, moon, 
cloud, wind or sea. They tell us that 
generally the myth sprang up in one spot, 
and among a particular people, by whom 
it was carried away as they separated 
into different communities and 
migrated from their original home. This 
being granted, we must not expect to 
find the same myth among races which 
are too remote to have ever had dealings 
Take as an example 
the Greek legend known as “the myth of 
Cronos,” which runs as follows: 

In the beginning Earth gave birth to 
Heaven, later Heaven became the hus- 
band of Earth. They had many children, 
the youngest of which was called Cronos, 
“of crooked counsel, who ever hated his 
mighty sire.” Now Heaven used to hide 
his children from the light in the hollows 
of Earth. So Earth and her children 
conspired against Heaven, and the 
former brought forth iron to avenge her 
children’s wrongs. Cronos maimed 
Heaven with a sickle made of this metal, 
and the latter was compelled to allow his 
children to come forth and behold the 
light. Cronos afterward wedded Rhea 
and had many children; but their father 
was jealous of them, having been warned 
by Heaven and Earth to beware of his 
heirs. Not being able to think of a better 
plan, he swallowed them as they were 
born. His youngest son, Zeus, was born 
in Crete, and the mother when asked by 
Cronos for the baby, gave him a stone 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. Even this 
was not too tough a morsel for him, for 
he swallowed the stone. But Zeus grew 
up and administered a dose to his father 
which compelled him to disgorge; first 
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came the stone, then the children, al) 
alive and well. The stone, it is said, was 
long preserved and could be seen at 
Delphi, even at the time of the Christian 
Era. Such is the “myth of Cronos.” 
There are many explanations of it, no 
two of which are alike. No doubt some 
of our legends are nature-myths, altho 
it is hard to say which. It is possible to 
argue so as to appear to prove almost 
anything to be a myth. To take an ex- 
treme case, it has been said that such a 
person as Napoleon. Bonaparte never ex- 
isted, and the accounts concerning his 
life are mere nature-myths that have 
clustered round the god Apollo; that is, 
the sun. We are told that Apollo and 
N-apol-eon are the same name in a 
slightly different form. Both are con- 
nected with an island in the Mediter- 
ranean—the one with Delos, the other 
with Corsica. Both proceed from east 
to west. Half way between Napoleon 
. reaches the zenith of his power, and like 
the sun, sets in the west. Hence we are 


to conclude that the history of Napoleon 
is nothing but a myth of the old Greek 


sun-god. A very ingenious explanation, 
no doubt, but utterly worthless. Such is 
the method adopted by Grimm, Max 
Miller and others known as The Philo- 
logical School. 

But there is another and far more 
rational way of explaining our folk-lore 
tales. In 1870 an English Folk-lore So- 
ciety was started. It had for its object 
“the preservation and publication of pop- 
ular traditions, legendary ballads, local 
and proverbial sayings, superstitions and 
old customs and all subjects connected 
with them.” This school originated in 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who believes that the 
fundamental bases of popular belief are 
everywhere the same—whenever an ap- 
parently senseless and meaningless cus- 
tom is found in any country to search 
for another country with a similar prac- 
tice. The Greeks used to dance in a ring 
with harmless serpents in their hands. 
When we find that the red Indians dance 
with living and poisonous serpents in 
their hands as a test of courage, then the 
otherwise meaningless Greek custom is 
explained. The idea is that similar con- 
ditions of mind and similar needs evolve 
similar practices, apart from any identity 
of race or borrowing of customs and 
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manners. Hence this method compares 
the apparently meaningless customs and 
legends in civilized countries with sim- 
ilar customs in uncivilized races which 
still retain their meaning. The Maoris 
have a myth almost identical with that 
of Cronos; yet to suppose that their an- 
cestors had any intercourse with - the 
Greeks is impossible. The fact is, the 
Maoris are in a state of semi-barbar- 
ism from which the Greeks were emerg- 
ing five and twenty centuries ago. The 
ancestors of the refined and cultivated 
Greeks must, in the dim and distant past, 
have been cannibals. Plenty of instances 
of the “swallowing trick” are to be met 
with in the folk-lore of savage tribes. 
The Bushmen and the Kaffirs have their 
“swallowing myth.” Among the Aus- 
tralians there is the same myth, the eagle 
in this case being the supreme power. 

Whatever may be said in favor of 
these two schools and their method of 
procedure, our folk stories deserve to be 
remembered, not merely for their beauty, 
but chiefly for the light they so often 
throw on social and political history. 
What should we know of the early his- 
tory of the Greeks, those pioneers of re- 
finement and culture, were it not for the 
legends presented to us in the poems of 
Homer? The early history of Rome 
would be a complete blank were it not 
for the legends that gathered round her 
early history. It is from an examination 
of these that facts concerning the social 
and political condition of the people can 
be gleaned. 

The nursery stories of “Cinderella,” 
‘peauty and the Beast,” “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” are to be found in almost all 
countries with slight variations, and it is 
to the ancient Norsemen that we owe 
most of the stories. It was Grimm who 
first observed the widespread similarity 
that exists in our common folk tales. 
Whether the story comes from Arabia, 
India, Egypt, Ireland, Norway or Eng- 
land, we always look for and invariably 
find gloomy castles, with fair maids im- 
prisoned in them, heroic lovers, false 
brides, huge giants with fair daughters, 
and so on. 

Before going on to describe a few folk 
customs and superstitions, I cannot do 
better than quote from Lady Wilde’s 
book on “Ancient Cures, Charms and 
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Usages of Ireland.” She describes how: 
“The boatmen on one of the islands of 
Brittany are sometimes required to act 
as ferrymen for the departed spirits. At 
dead of night, on a certain day of the 
year, they hear voices at their doors, bid- 
ding them get ready their boats to cross 
to the mainland. At once they obey the 
summons, and when they have reached 
the shore and are ready to put off, they 
feel, tho they see nothing, that their boats 
are being filled by presences who, one 
after another, are taking their seats. 
These are the dead, who desire to pass 
over to the opposite land. When their 
passengers are got on board, the boatmen 
begin to row. No form is visible, but 
they know that their vessels are heavily 
laden. At last the shore is reached, and 
then the ghostly company whom they 
have been ferrying depart as silently as 
they came, leaving no trace behind them 
save the money for their passage.” The 


imaginative element in this tale is at 
white heat, and produces an impression 
infinitely more weird than that of ghosts 
with skinny arms and “lean, lifted fore- 


fingers.” Of Lady Wilde’s collection of 
stories, the most powerful is that which 
concerns the “death ride” at Whitsun- 
tide. The Irish peasants believe that on 
a particular day at that season of the year 
all those who kave been drowned in the 
sea come up and ride over the waves on 
white horses and hold strange revels. 
Another remarkable and extremely pic- 
turesque superstition is the belief that if 
any person of Irish noble blood should 
die abroad, so anxious is the deceased to 
be at home that his dust flies on the 
winds, over sea and land, blasting every 
green and living thing over which it 
passes, till it reaches the burial ground 
of the race and there rests in peace. This 
baneful blast is called by the people the 
“red wind of the hills,” and is held by 
them in the utmost dread. 


One of the stories connected with May 
Day relates how the ancient Kings of 
Ireland on that day arise from their 
graves and “gather together a great 
army of the dead, horse and foot.” They 
tell their troops that the hour has come 
to fight for their country, and that “they 
must be ready to march as commanded,” 
and their words are “echoed by the clash- 
ing of shields and the wild cries of the 
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shadowy host.” It is said that the last 
time the Kings came back to earth was 
in 1848. Then their “drums and tramp- 
lings” were distinctly heard, and on all 
sides their watch-cries resounded thru 
the hills. When, however, those who had 
heard these shrill alarums of war rushed 
to the places whence “came the noise of 
the spears and the shouting of the cap- 
tains,” they found that the warrior spec- 
ters “had made themselves air” and “be- 
come invisible to mortal ken.” 

To pass on to the second part of our 
subject, that of folk customs and super- 
stitions. There are customs and super- 
stitions from which no stage of human 
life is free. To begin at the very outset 
of life, let us look at some of the folk-lore 
connected with birth and infancy. In 
some places great importance is attached 
to the day of the week on which a child 
is born, as seen from the following: 

“Sunday’s child is full of grace, 

Monday’s child is full in the face, 

Tuesday’s child is solemn and sad, 

Wednesday’s child is merry and glad, 

Thursday’s child is inclined to thieving, 

Friday’s child is free in giving, 

Saturday’s child works hard for his living.” 

“Great riches, long life and happiness” 
are supposed to be in store for those 
born on a Sunday. To come into the | 
world with a thin membrane or caul on 
one’s head is supposed to be a sign of 
good fortune. David Copperfield, it 
may be remembered, came into the world 
with his head cased in that auspicious 
appendage. It indicates that the pos- 
sessor is not to be drowned. The very 
presence of a caul on a ship will prevent 
wreck. Some advocates are said to pay 
a high price for a baby’s caul, in the be- 
lief that it will endow them with elo- 
quence. The practice of suspending a 
carving-knife point downward over the 
head of the baby is supposed to preserve 
it from harm. The Sussex peasants have 
the following rhyme: 

“If you rock the cradle empty, 
Then you shall have babies plenty.” 

It is important also that a child should 
go up in the world before it comes down; 
hence it must be carried up to the top 
story of the house. If it is born in that 
story the nurse overcomes the difficulty 
by standing on a chair and holding the 
young hopeful in her arms. Schoolboys 
and schoolgirls have a great number of 
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curious rhymes, ¢. g., the one which is 
supposed to influence the weather: 


“Rain, rain, go to Spain ; 
Fair weather come again. 


or another: 
“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day.” 
Another version most unkindly has it: 
“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again on washing day.” 

In the north of England boys give to 
thunder the peculiar name of Rattley- 
bags, and in stormy weather give way to 
a most ungallant wish: 

“Rowley, Rowley, Rattley bags, 
Take the lasses and leave the lads.” 

But there is perhaps no part of life 
with so many superstitions and beliefs 
as that of marriage. Nothing connected 
with matrimony has not its charm. 
Nuts and apples are very favorite tests. 
Place a nut on the bar of a grate and 
utter the following: 

“If he loves me pop and fly, 
If he hates me live and die.” 

Great is the dismay if the nut, instead 
of making the long wished for “pop,” 
dies without making a sign. Of all the 
days in the year St. Valentine’s Day is 
the most propitious for love-making. 
Birds were supposed to choose. their 
mates on this day, and lovers thought 
they must follow their example. The 
custom of choosing valentines was prob- 
ably a survival of an old Roman custom 
at the feast of the Lupercalia. On All 
Hallow Eve again is practiced ‘the 
cracking of nuts referred to above. 
Devonshire young ladies place great faith 
in St. Valentine’s Day. If so disposed, 
they go to the churchyard at the “witch- 
ing hour” of night with some hemp- 
seed in their hands. After walking 
round the church a certain number of 
times, they go back home, repeating to 
themselves a charm and scattering hemp- 
seed as they go. The lover they believe 
will appear in a winding-sheet and pick 
up the seed. The month of May has 
always, from Roman times, been regard- 
ed as an unlucky one in which to get 
married. “Marry in May and you will 
rue the day,” says the rhyme. That this 
advice is pretty generally acted upon can 
be seen by observing the notices of wed- 
dings in the daily papers for that month. 
Marriages in June, on the other hand, 
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are considered very lucky. The day of 
the week is just as important as the day 
of the month. Friday, more than all 
other days, is reckoned as a day of ill- 
omen, while Sunday is most auspicious. 
In Scotland the curious custom of lift- 
ing the bride over the threshold of her 
husband’s home, to avoid the risk of 
stumbling, is resorted to. Corn, old 
shoes, rice, have always entered into the 
marriage ceremony, and at one time sym- 
bolical corn was worn by the bride, and 
afterward came to be made into small 
cakes, of which our bride-cake is a sur- 
vival. 

There are many interesting supersti- 
tions which gather round our every-day 
life. One’s nose cannot itch, nor one’s 
ears burn, without it foreboding some- 
thing. In the former, the arrival of a 
stranger is denoted; in the latter, that 
some one is speaking of you, either 
well or ill, according as the ear in ques- 
tion is left or right. In some parts of 
England meeting eyebrows are very un- 
lucky : 


“Trust not the man whose eyebrows meet, 
For in his heart you'll find deceit.” 


To have teeth widely set is a sign of 
prosperity. Many omens are associated 
with the hand: 


“If your hand itches, you’re going to have 
riches, 

Rub it on wood, sure to come good; 

Rub it on iron, sure to come flying; 

Rub it on brass, sure to come to pass; 

Rub it on brick, sure to come quick.” 


Singular virtues are supposed to be 
attached to a “dead hand.” In Brynn 
Hall, in Lancashire, there is to be found 
a dead man’s hand, said to have been one 
of a Father Edmund Arrowsmith, who 
was executed at Lancaster for being true 
to his faith. It was kept in a silk bag, 
and many persons resorted to it to obtain 
a cure for their diseases, and pilgrims 
came from all parts of the country to 
receive its touch. One person who was 
afflicted with the smallpox is said to have 
had this hand in bed with her for six 
weeks.: 

Our articles of dress, commonplace as 
they are, have their share of superstition: 


“At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue.’ 


The people of Suffolk have the follow- 
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ing doggerel, by which they foretell a 
person’s lot from the wear of his shoe: 
“Tip at the toe, live to see woe; 
Wear at the side, live to be a bride; 
Wear at the ball, live to spend all; 
Wear at the heel, live to spend a deal.” 
An almost infallible cure for rheu- 
matism is to lay your shoes across each 
other. A story is told of an old lady in 
Sussex who did not obtain a cure, so 
she was at a loss to understand why her 
“rheumatics was so uncommon bad, for 
she had put her shoes crosswise by the 
side of her bed ever since she felt the first 
twinge.” 
There are many superstitions that have 
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to do with the table, such as salt spilling, 
crossed knives and so on. The pop- 
ular beliefs concerning ghosts, witches, 
dreams, etc., are all included under folk- 
lore, and can be indefinitely extended. 

The two points, however, which I wish 
to emphasize concerning folk-lore are: 

Ist. That the study of folk stories is 
useful as well as interesting. 

2d. That altho many of our customs 
and beliefs are absurd, yet they deserve 
to be remembered and studied, because” 
they constitute an important element in 
our social life, which in future years will 
be of great use when studying the char- 
acter of the English people. 


ood 


My Hybrids 


BY LUTHER BURBANK 


thoroly sane and impartial editorial, 

“Science Applied,” in the issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT for September 27. 
There are two or three mistakes, how- 
ever, which I have never before taken 
the trouble to correct. These mistakes 
were originated in extreme jealousy by 
certain would-be plant breeders. The 
strawberry-raspberry which you mention 
as one of my productions was an original 
species produced by Nature herself, and 
was discovered in Central China and in- 
troduced by a well-known Eastern seeds- 
man. It is a pest, as you truly say. I 
tested’ it and discarded it as a fruiting 
plant before the United States public had 
generally even heard of it. I never in- 
troduced a plant, never sold a_ plant, 
never raised a plant of it for sale. As I 
said before, jealous competitors have laid 
this at my door for reasons which you 
may understand. The white blackberry 
was stolen from me outright and 50,000 
plants of an unfinished product offered 
by outsiders before I had ever offered a 
plant myself. About the raspberry- 
blackberry hybrids: My “Phenomenal” 
is one of the best, most productive and 
most profitable berries ever grown on 
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this earth in climates suited to it, espe- 
cially along the Pacific Coast. It is be- 
ing today planted more extensively than 
any other berry on this Western Coast. 

No one fruit thrives everywhere, and 
it takes a little time to find where a new 
variety thrives best. Not a plant, not a 
fruit, not a nut, which I have ever sent 
out, and I have sent out scores of them, 
has ever in a single instance proved to be 
a pest or a failure. Not a single one of 
my productions has ever been sent out 
which is not now, this very day, one of 
the standard varieties somewhere. I do 
not often have time to hunt fleas, having 
more important work on hand, but you 
seem so sane and fair in this editorial 
that I feel like setting this one matter, 
at least, right. 

I have better reason to know these 
facts than any other person living, as I 
have thousands on thousands of letters 
from every part of the civilized earth 
giving the facts which I have stated 
above in no uncertain language. I shall 
be pleased to have any person attempt to 
prove these statements untrue in any 
respect whatever, and stand ready to 
bring overwhelming evidence to verify 
them at any time. 

Santa Rosa, Cat. 





Our Fight for Municipal Ownership 


BY EDWARD F. DUNNE, LL.D. 


Mayor or CHICAGO. 


has engrossed so much of the at- 
tention of the public in the great 
cities of this country, and in Chicago 
particularly, as. the question of owner- 
ship and operation by the public of 


ee recent years perhaps no subject 


No subject is of more vital interest to 
the inhabitants of cities, who are com- 
pelled, day by day and year by year, to 
make use of and pay for these utilities, 
whether they like them or not. 

A resident of a city may dicker, bar- 


Mayor Dunne. 


public utilities. By these I mean street 
cars, gas works, electric light plants, 
telephones, telegraphs, railroads and 
other enterprises, the operation of which 
requires the possession and use of public 


property. 


gain with and change his butcher, his 
baker, his haberdasher, his tailor, his 
lawyer, his doctor, if he is not satisfied 
with his services or charges, but when 
he comes to pay his street-car fare, his 
electric light or telephone bill there’ is 
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room for neither dicker, trade nor 
change. He must stand up and deliver, 
no matter how unreasonable the .charge 
or unsatisfactory the service. 

If he objects to the street car service 
or the price, he is thrown off the car. 
If he demurs to the service or price of 
gas or electric light, it is shut off. If 
he criticises his telephone bill, his *phone 
is pulled out. He has learned by expe- 
rience that individual protest or objec- 
tion is unavailing. 

The existence of grave and scandal- 
ous abuses, both in the service given and 
the price charged for such utilities, and 
the recognition by thousands of the 
utter helplessness of citizens, as individ- 
uals, to help themselves or correct these 
evils, which have become over-burden- 
some and intolerable, have brought 


about in many of the great cities of the 
world an unrest and public agitation for 
the correction of these evils. 

In Chicago a citizen is charged from 


$40 to $175 for the annual rent of a 
telephone, and the service is not over- 
good at that. The same service is given 
in Stockholm, Sweden, for $20 a year, 
on the average; in Christiania, Norway, 
for $22 a year, on the average; in 
Trondhjem, Norway, for $13:50 a year, 
on the average; in Berne and Zurich, 
Switzerland, for $10 and upward; in 
Berlin for $36 per annum; in Copen- 
hagen from $27 to $48, and in Paris, 
France, for $78. 

The same disproportion obtains in 
the cost of the other utilities. In 
Chicago the shortest ride a man can 
take on the street cars costs him five 
cents, and then he rides a great part of 
the way hanging to a strap, jammed, 
jostled and jolted about in a manner 
that is irritating to his fellow passengers 
and indecent. to the gentler sex. The 
fare paid in other great cities of the 
world, outside the United States, is 
about one-half that amount. 

This state of facts and figures in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere is causing the peo- 
ple to endeavor to find the reason for 
this condition of affairs, and to find a 
remedy. 

On the threshold of this inquiry the 
people of Chicago have discovered that 
all these public utilities furnished to the 
citizens of the city of Chicago are 
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owned and operated by private corpora- 
tions, organized and conducted for pri- 
vate gain. On stepping over the 
threshold into the vestibule of the in- 
vestigation they have also found that in 
all the cities where public utilities were 
furnished at a cheaper price, these pub- 
lic utilities were generally being owned 
and operated by the public—in- other 
words, by the municipality itself. 

Must or must we not conclude that 
the difference in ownership and opera- 
tion is the cause of the wide discrepancy 
in the cost of these absolutely essential 
necessaries of life to the residents of 
cities? 

These facts and their significance had 
long engaged my attention, in common 
with that of other thoughtful men of 
Chicago, when my election as Mayor in 
April of last year gave me opportunity 
to help in the solution of at least one of 
these problems. I refer to the traction 
problem, which sooner or later must 
confront every growing city in the land. 
Conditions in Chicago were especially 
bad, so much so that my campaign was 
conducted on a municipal ownership 
platform, and the people at the polls de- 
clared emphatically in favor of the ac- 
quisition and ownership of the traction 
systems of the city. How far the pres- 
ent administration has been able to 
carry out the wishes of the people in 
this direction doubtless will be of inter- 
est everywhere to foes as well as advo- 
cates of the municipal ownership idea. 

At the time of my inauguration a 
great strike of teamsters was in prog- 
ress. It lasted one .hundred and five 
days, and presented sufficient problems 
of its own to keep the administration en- 
grossed until July 5th, 1905, when I 
took the first step toward carrying out 
the wishes of the people as expressed at 
the polls. I submitted to the council a 
message offering two plans by which 
the city could acquire possession of the 
traction systems. 

One of these plans provided for an 
ordinance under which not to exceed 
$75,000,000 worth of “Mueller certifi- 
cates” should be issued, subject to the 
approval of the people. These certifi- 
cates were to be in the nature of income 
bonds, payable out of the receipts of the 
traction system, and not a_ general 
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obligation of the city. The theory was 
that they could be disposed of readily 
and would yield the money necessary 
for the purchase of the street railway 
properties or the building of new roads. 
This became known as the “city plan.” 

The second plan, known as the “con- 
tract plan,” offered a twenty-year fran- 
chise to five or more citizens who would 
agree to accept a charter, issue the neces- 
sary bonds and construct a modern elec- 
tric system covering the entire city. 
These proposed bonds would bear 5 per 
cent. interest and be used solely for the 
acquisition of the street railway prop- 
erties. The net receipts of the system 
were to be turned into a sinking fund to 
the credit of the City of Chicago, to be 
used ultimately for the purchase of the 
system by the city. 

Under this plan the enterprise would 
be undertaken on a purely patriotic basis, 
for the good of the city, the company re- 
ceiving no benefit beyond salaries for the 
board of directors and interest on the 
bonds. 

On the submission of these plans to 
the council, they were promptly referred 
to the committee on local transportation, 
which unfortunately was not in sym- 
pathy with the municipal ownership idea. 
This committee held up the plans for 
several months, and, notwithstanding my 
repeated protests, invited the traction 
companies to negotiate with the city for 
an extension, of their franchises. By 
December 5 these negotiations had so far 
proceeded that the committee had agreed 
upon and recommended to the city coun- 
cil ordinances which would have extend- 
ed the franchises and postponed munic- 
ipal ownership many years. 

During this period litigation was pend- 
ing in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, involving the validity of the com- 
panies’ claims that their franchises, under 
the so-called 99-year act, would not ex- 
pire until 1958. This claim was viewed 
with alarm by all parties, as giving the 
traction companies practically indefinite 
rights in the streets of Chicago, and 
formed the basis of most of the argu- 
ments in favor of granting some fran- 
chises by ordinance to the traction com- 
panies then and now in possession of our 
streets. 

It was apparent that nothing could be 
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accomplished by the administration until 
a final decision of the courts in this mat- 
ter could be obtained. Immediately upon 
entering office I had appointed Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Darrow as special traction coun- 
sel and Glen E. Plumb and Edgar B. 
Tolman as assistant traction counsel. 
These gentlemen, together with the cor- 
poration counsel, Hon. James Hamilton 
Lewis, pushed the pending suit with 
great vigor. On March 12, 1906, the 
highest tribunal in the land, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, declared 
these so-called 99-year claims without 
foundation. The city thoroly defeated 
the companies at every point. 

In January, 1906, it became evident that 
the ordinances extending the franchises 
would never be ratified by the people. 
even if passed by the council. Prominent 
citizens and newspapers who at first had 
opposed the mayor’s folicy now advo- 
cated the defeat of the ordinances ex- 
tending franchises which had _ been 
framed up in committee. The spring 
election was approaching. This was the 
situation when unexpectedly, on January 
19, 1906, on receipt of the report of the 
transportation committee, the council 
passed the ordinance framed by the 
mayor, authorizing the submission to the 
people of the question as to whether the 
Mueller certificates proposed should be 
issued. 

The issue for the spring election was 
thus clearly defined and was fiercely con- 
tested before the people. Two ordinances 
were submitted for approval at the polls. 
One authorized the Mueller certificates ; 
the other, the operation of the road when 
acquired by the city. Notwithstanding 
the solid opposition of the Republican 
party, the opposition of the press and the 
hostility of Democratic leaders, the ordi- 
nance authorizing the certificates carried 
by about four thousand majority. The 
ordinance authorizing the operation of 
the railroad lacked the requisite number 
of votes, 60 per cent. being, needed, altho 
it received a majority of about twelve 
thousand. 

Immediately after this election I in- 
structed our traction counsel, Messrs. 
Walter L. Fisher and Samuel Adams, to 
test in the courts the validity of the 
Mueller certificates as authorized by the 
popular vote, and of the statute which 
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authorized the city to own and operate 
street cars. The Circuit Court of Cook 
County upheld the validity of the certifi- 
cates, the ordinance and the Mueller law. 
An appeal has been taken to the Illinois 
Supreme Court, which I am confident 
will uphold the decision of the lower 
court in every particular. 

When this is accomplished our long 
and successful fight will be over, for I 
have no doubt that we shall negotiate the 
certificates readily and be able to pur- 
chase the railway properties with the 
proceeds. 

At the present time the city is nego- 
tiating with the traction companies in 
accordance with a letter which, as mayor, 
I addressed to the chairman of the trans- 
portation committee. In that letter I 
suggested that, pending the litigation 
which would settle the validity of the 
Mueller law and ordinance, if the present 
companies were able and willing to enter 
into an agreement to sell to the city all 
of their tangible property and unexpired 
franchises and rights, at a price to be 
fixed at once, and to undertake the im- 
mediate improvement of their service, the 


city would be prepared to enter into 
negotiations on the basis of paying the 
fair cash value of the tangible and intan- 
gible property and actual cost of im- 
provements, together with reasonable in- 


terest thereon. Pending payment, the 
roads were to be operated by the com- 
panies so as to provide for a sinking fund 
out of the proceeds to apply on the pur- 
chase price. 

Thé companies, in response to my let- 
ter, assented to the carrying on of nego- 
tiations on these lines, and have placed 
an excessive value upon their properties, 
some $73,000,000. The city has em- 
ployed competent engineers to value the 
plants, the commission consisting of Pro- 
fessor Cooley, dean of the engineering 
college of the University of Michigan; 
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Bion J. Arnold and A. B. duPont. Fail- 
ing to reach an agreement with the com- 
panies, we shall offer to arbitrate, in ac- 
cordance with provisions in the ordi- 
nances under which the companies have 
been operating. Should an agreement 
become impossible, we shall place our 
certificates on tre market for sale and 
with the proceeds build new modern 
lines. 

Upon the maturity of these certificates, 
all of them, in my judgment, can be paid 
in full, and the people then owning their 
plant, can proceed to reduce fares to the 
lowest possible cost, as has been done 
in all the great cities of England and in 
many of the great cities of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Australia and Italy. 

Corruption of public officials, the steal- 
ing of public property, favoritism in the 
selection of employees, strikes, inefficient 
service, exorbitant charges and insolence 
toward and defiance of the public has 
marked the history of private manage- 
ment of public utilities in Chicago and 
elsewhere in America. The people have 
called a halt. The demand of the people 
to place a check upon public corruption 
by and with the referendum, at first fee- 
ble and unheeded, has swelled into a roar 
whose reverberations are heard in the 
council chambers of the land, as well as 
in the temples of finance. 

In my judgment the people are in no 
condition to be longer trifled with; no 
longer will they be despoiled and flouted 
as they have been in the past, and the 
legislator, councilman or alderman who 
remains deaf to the cry of the people and 
heedless of the popular demand for mu- 
nicipal ownership under honest civil 
service rules and the referendum, may as 
well prepare for sepulture under a stone 
upon which will be written the epitaph, 
“He served the corporations—not the 
people.” 


Cuicaco, It, 








A Roman 


BY W. G. BALLANTINE 


*Twas in the crowded avenue; o’erhead 

Thundered the trains; below, the pavement 
shook 

With quivering cables. 

Of horses, wheels 
swirled. 

A river of humanity swept by 

With faces hard as ice. I stopped beside 

A little push-cart filled with Southern fruits 

And = with the huckster, “Three for 
ve?” 

“No, two,” in broken English. 
stood— 

He shabby, stooping, wolfish, all intent 

Upon a penny, I to him no more 

Than just another stranger from the throng 

Trampling each other in this fierce New 
World. 


Everywhere the crush 
and men eddied and 


There we 


Then looking in his sordid eyes I said, 
Using the tongue of Plato and of Paul, 
“Art thou a Roman?” Never magic word 

Of wizard or enchanter wrought more sure. 
The man erect, transfigured, eyes on fire, 
Lips parted, breath drawn fast, thrust in my 

hands 

His double handful. Huckster? No, a king! 
“Could I speak Roman? Did I share it all— 
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_Romaiéds they call it. 


The memories, the pride, the grief, the hope?” 
Then welcome to the best of all he had. 


Wouldst know, self-glorified American, 

The name that sums the grandest heritage 

Race ever owned? ’Tis “Roman” spoke in 
Greek: 

Constantine the Great 

Fixed his new capital where East meets West, 

Brought Rome’s imperial law, the Cross of 
Christ, 

The art and tongue of Greece—the whole 
world’s best; 

And in that fairest spot new Christian Rome 

Reigned queen a thousand years, until the 
Turk 

Fell like a blight, and darkness shrouded all. 

But still that name lives in the exile’s dreams, 

All glories, Hebrew, Christian, Roman, Greek, 

Blend in that one unequalled Pomaiés. 

Abraham, Moses, Homer, Phidias, 

Cesar, Paul, Chrysostom, Justinian, 

Bozzaris, Ypsilanti, Byron, all 

Are his. O blest America, these men 

That come in rags bring jewels in their hearts 

To shine resplendent in thy future’s crown! 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


Wendell Phillips 


BY G. W. PEPPER 


HE distinguished agitator and ora- 
- tor, Wendell Phillips, has been 
- dead for many years, but his 
memory is still warmly cherished by 
thousands in this and European coun- 


tries. Massachusetts has given many a 
great citizen to the state—none, however, 
who rendered more valuable services to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty 
than that of the famous man whose 
name heads this article. Proudly, brave- 
ly, without spot or stain, he went thru 
his unparalleled labors and trials, and 
few men hold a more honored position 
in our roll of illustrious agitators and 
philanthropists. 

Personal reminiscences of such bene- 
factors are of invaluable service. Thru 
this channel a vast amount of informa- 
tion upon important subjects is dissemi- 
nated concerning those whose labors have 


left their footmarks in the history of 
their times. 

Meeting him on one occasion in Ohio, 
he said to me: “If you ever speak within 
twenty miles oi Boston, let me know; I 
will come and hear you.” When the op- 
portunity came I remembered Mr. Phil- 
lips’s words, and he was appointed to 
preside at the meeting when I lectured 
at South Boston. He could not come, 
but wrote a letter giving the reason as 
the sickness of his wife, and asking me 
to visit him the next day. This was the 
last letter he ever wrote. I found him 
in his library. He was in a conversa- 
tional mood, and gave me his recollec- 
tions of the eminent men he had met in 
England and the United States. I had 
recently returned from the Old World, 
where I met and conversed with some of 
the Russian exiles. The address of Mr. 
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Phillips at Harvard, in which he justified 
and glorified the rough methods’ of the 
Nihilists, was translated into all the 
Continental papers. The bold conspira- 
tors read this speech with emotion, and 
told me of their admiration and love for 
the author. I told Mr. Phillips of the 
ecstasies of these brave but mistaken 
advocates of liberty when I informed 
them of my personal acquaintance with 
him, kissing my hands with many terms 
of endearment. He was pleased to know 
that his words had traveled across the 
sea, giving comfort to these people. 
“Russia,” he said, “has been carrying on 
a war against humanity for centuries. 
The barbarism of the Russians was 
shown in burning off the feet of the 
champions of liberty and shooting them 
down like dogs. I trust that some 
mighty leader will start up among the 
Russians who will avenge the martyred 
Nihilists and lead them to success.” Af- 


ter speaking thus upon the subject, he 
told me this incident, which occurred be- 
fore the speech was delivered. Colonel 


Higginson and others were apprehensive 
that the address would be very radical. 
Higginson, therefore, called privately 
upon Mr. Phillips and said:, “Wendell, 
mix a little honey with the vinegar.” “I 
will speak my sentiments or I will not 
speak at all,” was the reply. 

I asked him his estimate of Webster 
and what he thought was his master- 
piece. He believed that the noblest spec- 
imen of his eloquence and the most pro- 
found sample of his reasoning powers 
was contained in a lecture before the 
Mechanics’ Institute in Boston. He 
quoted a whole passage, commencing: 
“A history of mechanical philosophy, 
however, would not begin with Greece.” 
He said that nature was lavish to Web- 
ster—his broad, clean temples, his mas- 
sive head and majestic body were all ex- 
pressive of the concentrated force of will 
which marked the great Greeks and 
which Lavater admired. His self-pos- 
session, his splendid presence, his learn- 
ing, his ardor, his dramatic manner of 
stating a case, all added impressiveness 
and power to his utterances. When he 
commenced to speak he was strained and 
laborious, and his first sentences resem- 
bled the effort to get a heavily laden ves- 
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sel under way. His words were not 
winged, but appeared as rough hewn out 
of some mental quarry. The two best 
known and popular of his speeches were 
the two delivered at Plymouth Rock and 
Bunker Hill. He questioned Webster’s 
sincerity. To him, he said, might aptly 
be applied the language of Sallust, in 
speaking of Catiline: “He could with 
equal skill pretend not to be what he was 
and to be what he was not.” 

France was mentioned, when Mr. 
Phillips became very enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the people of that land. “I was 
there when all the enthusiasm which 
had been restrained broke forth in a tor- 
rent. ‘Mourir pour la patrie,’ no mat- 
ter who governs, is still the sweetest 
death to a Frenchman. Neither mate- 
rialism nor bourgeois prosperity have 
been able to erase this beautiful blossom 
from the French heart. He quoted with 
rare power Vergniaud’s proud saying: 

‘The nobility—what does that mean? The 
nobility—that means one class born to rule, 
another class born to be ruled—one class born 
to be masters, another class born to be slaves. 
The very term is an insult to the human race 
and blasphemous against the living God.’” 

He spoke with delight of the French 
character and his belief that the Repub- 
lic was an assured triumph. Of Béran- 
ger, the rebellious poet, he was full of 
praise, repeating his words: 

“Peuples, fermez une sainte alliance 

Et donnez vous la main.” 

(Oh, nations make a holy alliance, 

And give to each other a friendly hand.) 

In the presence of this greatest mas- 
ter of eloquence I was anxious to have 
his views upon this subject, and inquired 
if the following anecdote was true: A 
statement had gone the rounds of the 
press some years before which repre- 
sented Mr. Phillips as, in his superb 
way, while fixing his eyes on Faneuil 
Hall upon the motto of the State: 
“God save the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts,” he thundered out: “God damn 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts!” 
He said it was true and that he re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from cler- 
gymen remonstrating. He laughed like 
a boy and gave the history of the cir- 
cumstances which called it forth: A 
slave girl had made her escape from 
Carolina under the most distressing dif- 
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ficulties, when, on arriving in Boston, 
she was immediately arrested and re- 
manded back to slavery. An indigna- 
tion meeting was called. Frederika 
Bremer was present and indignant that 
such an outrage should be committed on 
the sacred soil of the Pilgrims. I did 
then utter that malediction,” said Mr. 
Phillips. “You are a clergyman. Would 
you not have repeated it?” I replied 
that if I had not said it I would have 
thought it. Mr. Phillips laughed for a 
few minutes and then gave me a copy 
of the Harvard oration with his auto- 
graph. 

I called his attention to his recent lec- 
ture upon Charles Sumner, and inquired 
which of the Senator’s speeches he con- 
sidered the best. He answered: “It is 
very difficult to decide; for strength of 
denunciation his speech upon the bar- 
barism of slavery is the most thoroly 
prepared, the most forceful and the most 
exciting of all his addresses in the Sen- 
ate. But the first address he ever de- 
livered upon the “Grandeur of Nations” 
bears evidence of great study. It has 


the glow of genius, and I believe history 
will place this effort as, perhaps, the 
greatest of all, in literary preparation 


and excellence.” 

Here a suggestion was made that Mr. 
Phillips and other agitators might have 
accomplished more effective work by 
accepting public office. “Oh, no,” was 
the quick response, “the best method for 
reformers, if they sincerely desire the 
public good, is never to accept office. 
All the great reforms of the last few 
years were achieved by men who never 
took office. It was William Wilberforce 
who abolished slavery; it was O’Connell 
who abolished Catholic slavery; it was 
Cobden who abolished the taxes upon 
food ; and never has Gladstone appeared 
in a nobler attitude than when he plead- 
ed the cause of the Bulgarians and 
Neapolitans. All these public benefac- 
tors were out of office at the time.” 

He had nothing but contempt for Dis- 
raeli, describing him as a charlatan, and 
saying the best portrait of him was 
found in one of his own novels: 


“He became habituated to the idea that 
everything could be achieved by dexterity and 
that there was no test of character except suc- 
cess—to adopt all opinions and possess none.” 
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He asked me if I heard Bright and 
what was my opinion of his style. I an- 
swered: “Very simple.” “Yes,” he said, 
“his style is simple and perhaps he has 
spoken the finest English in this age, but 
he seems to have abandoned all his early 
progressive ideas and gone back upon his 
friends, upon liberalism. Now he sees 
in every party, a faction; in the enlight- 
ened progress toward justice in Ireland, 
a malignant insult; in all her efforts at 
local self-government, a sectarian cry. 
The great place he filled, the great re- 
forms in which he participated, the time- 
ly friendship for us in the war—all are 
to be remembered with gratitude. But 
his opposition to prohibition and woman 
suffrage and other reforms shows that he 
has become an antiquated imbecile. He 
has splendid and undoubted talents, but 
if any of the sacred fire of his earlier and 
purer days is left in him, he must feel 
degraded and politically dead.” 

Gladstone’s name was mentioned, when 
Mr. Phillips interrupted me by this esti- 
mate: “Gladstone possesses all the ele- 
ments of the most persuasive eloquence— 
logic unsurpassed, commanding person- 
ality, vast and profound learning, and a 
free and fearless manner.” Reference to 
the English statesman’s change of front 
upon the suffrage question, and that his 
enemies charged him with demagogism, 
elicited the reply: “No, he is no dema- 
gog. A demagog follows, but does 
not lead the masses; he flatters their fol- 
lies and prejudices, while the reformer 
and statesman attacks both at the man- 
dates of his convictions. He transfers 
the benevolent spirit of Christianity from 
the pulpit to the platform.” 

He rapidly sketched the prominent traits 
of several orators of ‘his own time. Of 
Clay he said: “His rush at a subject had 
all the rapidity of a mountain torrent.” 
Calhoun was “always cool, his voice low 
in tone and small in volume, but when he 
was excited, his words fairly hissed.” 
Everett’s eloquence was like a “stuffed 
doll—an artist using mere words in place 
of paint.” ‘The perfection of eloquence 
was fervid thought in direct language! 
No orator can tell the thing within him. 
Rhetoric is a mummy—no great truth 
goes by art. Every orator has his mart 
nerisms and his own style. It was the 
fashion of Addison and Burke to polish, 
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alter and refine up the sentence and adopt 
the last and best finished. 

I spoke of his sympathy for Ireland 
and told him that. in Dublin he was al- 
most as well known as the Irish leaders 
themselves; that his speeches were read 
all over the land. “Ireland has my sup- 
port,” he said. “It is nigh a hundred 
years that the greatest political essayist 
that ever lived, Junius, wrote in one 
short sentence the history of misgovern- 
ment in Ireland: ‘The people of Ireland 
have been plundered and oppressed.’ 
This has been the epitome of Irish his- 
tory for hundreds of years.” 

Parnell was then in the fullness of his 
fame, and of him Mr. Phillips said: “He 
is the truest and noblest type of an Irish 
patriot since O’Connell stirred the heart 
of Ireland like an earthquake and 
swayed her mind by his eloquence as 
the sun rules the planets. No Irish leade1 
has been a truer exponent of Ireland than 
Parnell.” Here he incidentally referred 
to the labor problem, repeating with ear- 
nestness the observation of one of the 
fathers: “Great wealth is not to be ex- 
pended for personal enjoyment, but in 
promoting the glory of God and the hap- 
piness of His creatures.” 

But it was for O’Connell that he re- 
served his highest praise. He dwelt 
upon his generous and effective sym- 
pathies with the Protestant Dissenters, 
securing for them the lands which guar- 
anteed them civil and religious rights; 
his noble advocacy of abolition and his 
broad, comprehensive views, adding: “It 
is curious enough, in watching the course 
of events, to mark how every strong pas- 
sion which takes hold upon a nation em- 
bodies itself in a suitable leader, who 

stands forth from-his fellows as master 
of the situation. O’Connell was Ireland 
embodied.” He then related many anec- 
dotes of O’Connell’s eloquence, wit and 
blarney. He referred to the time he 
heard O’Connell, in one of his speeches 
in Dublin, say: “I was delighted at the 
activity and my heart grew warm admir- 
ing the beauty of the dark-eyed maids 
and matrons of Kildare. Oh, there is 


starlight sparkling from the eyes of a 
Kildare beauty “that is scarcely equaled 
in all the world, and remember that you 
are the husbands of such women, and a 
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traitor or a coward could never be con- 
nected with any of them.” 

I asked him about his great lecture on 
O’Connell. He said Dr. Blake, of Bos- 
ton, called upon and asked him to speak 
a few words for a charity. He protest- 
ed that he had not studied the Irish 
question, when Dr. Blake said: “Tell us 
what you know of O’Connell.” He had 
a volume of O’Connell’s speeches, which 
he took down from the shelf, and read 
to me this sentence from one of them: 
“We want no ascendancy. We repudi- 
ate it. I had rather die upon the scaf- 
fold—I say it with all the solemnity of 
truth—than to consent to a Catholic as- 
cendancy for Ireland.” Mr. Phillips 
spoke long and earnestly upon O’Con- 
nell, describing him as the father of 
agitation, and saying that his was a sub- 
lime close of a political career the most 
successful and the most morally glo- 
rious. 

Frequently during this conversation 
he referred to his Irish friends. He 
knew and loved Boyle O’Reilly and 
said that he “opened the drawing rooms 
of Boston to Ireland’s sad history” and 
that “his songs carried with them a pure 
and ennobling influence.” Patrick Ford 
was also spoken of in terms of ‘admira- 
tion: “I read his paper every week. It 
is a great journal, but Ford is a hundred 
years ahead of the times.” 

As I rose to leave he begged me to 
stay just a little Jonger.” At that mo- 
ment a painful cough was heard from 
the next room. It was Mrs. Phillips. 
“Oh, Mr. Pepper, it is my poor wife— 
how she suffers!” said Mr. Phillips, with 
tears in his eyes. “We are distressed 
now—we are distressed now.” 

This was the last time I saw him. In 
a week he was numbered with the im- 
mortal dead. The tongue upon which 
delighted thousands hung with rapture 
was silent forever. The burning elo- 
quence which inspired the glowing pe- 
riods of many an oration, or thrilled in 
the tender strains of passionate appeals 
for human rights, shall never again be 
heard by mortal ear. 


“Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill!” 
Cievetanp, Oro. 
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Sir John Constantine 


Sir JoHN CONSTANTINE was a coun- 
try gentleman of Cornwall. In this vol- 
ume we have his memoirs, written by his 
son, Prosper Paleologfis, and “edited by 
Quiller-Couch.”* This is enough said to 
indicate the charm and quality of the 
tale. Sir John was another Don Quixote 
of the eighteenth century. He loved a 
noble Corsican maid in his youth. But 
affairs of state prevented their union. 
She was married to a brand-new scamp 
King, and Sir John returned to his home 
in Cornwall. Twenty years later the 
King was in pawn in Old Fleet, and the 
Queen was imprisoned in one of the 
island castles by the Genoese. It is at 
this juncture that the story begins, when 
Sir John goes to the rescue with all the 
ardor of a man “who would set the world 
on fire, and only for love.” 

If we were denied all classical fiction we 
could easily compromise upon Quiller- 
Couch’s novels. He has preserved, per- 
haps as no other living writer of tales, 
the spirit of the past, its noble simplicity, 
its effulgent human, not yet sharpened 
into modern wit, and, above all, he has 
preserved the honor of the past, that 
peculiar point of view which made men 
sack a city or dare unimaginable dangers 
for the sake of a vow, or a woman’s 
smile. They lacked the sense of propor- 
tion, those old knights; the forfeit was 
too great, the wage too small, but the 
fact remains that modern sense produces 
no such heroes. The question is, How 
does Quiller-Couch reckon with them so 
really, how does he produce a literature 
that is not literal of life, but higher—a 
sublimated form of memories that comes 
to the reader like the fragrance of cen- 
turies, sweet and familiar, too elusive to 
hold, too dear to lose? Hear Sir John 
tell his companions how to make wine 
with the royal heart : 


“Choose first of all a vineyard facing the 
south, between mountains and the sea. Let 
it lie so that it drinks in the sun the day 
thru; but let the protecting mountains carry 
perpetual snow to cool the land breeze all 
night. Having chosen your site, drench it for 
two hundred years with the blood of freed- 


*Sir Joun Constantine. By Quiller-Couch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


men; drench it so deep that no tap-root can 


reach below its fertilizing virtue. Plant it in 
defeat, and harvest it in hope, grape by grape, 
as though the bloom on each were a State’s 
ransom. Next dropping the grapes 
singly into vats of sea water . . full fif- 
teen fathoms deep in a spell of halcyon 
weather and left to stand for the space of 
one moon . and then call for your 
maidens to tread them with hymns under the 
new moon. Oh, and yet you may miss! For 
your maidens must be clean, and yet fierce 
as tho they trod out the hearts of men, as in- 
deed they do. A king’s daughter shall lead 
them, and they must trample with innocence, 
and yet with such fury as the prophet’s who 
said, ‘Their blood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments, and I will stain all my raiment; 
for the day of vengeance is in my heart, and 
the year of my redeemed has come.’” 

This is not a receipt for making wine. 
The man has lifted it up into a sacrament 
to love and honor and virtue. He has 
packed away into it the heart-beats of 
many generations, and made a beaker of 
it the elegy of a brave nation. 

By the way, can any such alchemy be 
made of the adulterated, machine-pressed 
modern wine? And must a man, with 
the true literary sense of things, cast his 
scenes back a hundred years or so into 
the past in order to get the right atmos- 
phere for the spirit and beauty of the 
truth he tells? Is it not possible that we 
realists, with all our science and common 
sense, have lost the spirit’s way to some 
of the higher altitudes of thought and 
action? But for Margaret Deland we 
might think so. As it is, we can only 
regret that more of our novelists do not 
follow either her example or that of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. 


Guarding a Great City 


No division of public service in city 
life commands so. much space in the 
metropolitan papers as the police depart- 
ment, but it is rarely that anything even 
resembling actual information concern- 
ing the real problems of police adminis- 
tration comes to the public thru the 
press. This fact gives Mr. McAdoo’s 
book* great value, for itpis a close-range 
study by a former N@w York Police 
Commissioner of police problems, to the 
By William McAdoo. 





*GuarpInc A Great City. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
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solution of which he makes many im- 
portant practical contributions. The 
one side of the police question about 
which the public knows practically noth- 
ing is the policeman’s side. Not the 
least valuable feature of the book is the 
plain picture which Mr. McAdoo gives 
of the effect of loose general denuncia- 
tion of the police on the attitude of the 
police toward the public. In the chapter 
on “Solidarity and Prejudices’® Mr. 
McAdoo reports, for example, a signifi- 
cant conversation which he had with an 
honest policeman to whom he had said: 
“Why don’t you policemen who are hon- 
est and clean and straight get together 
and run the crooks out? Come down 
and tell me all about them. Go to the 
court—drive them off the force.” The 
policeman replied: “We don’t get any 
show in the courts and the public make 
no differences between us. They think 
we are all crooks. .. . Now, Commis- 
sioner, you know it to be a fact yourself 
that if any man, no matter who he is, 
gets up and calls the policemen grafters, 
thieves, crooks and murderers he gets 
applause, whereas if he stood up for 
them, you know better than any one 
what he gets. No, I am not going down 
to the Court House unless I have to.” 
There is much in this chapter from 
which the above is quoted to furnish 
food for thought for that not inconsid- 
erable number of publicists who think 
the police problem can be solved by de- 
nunciation. Moreover, it will be some- 
what of a surprise to the average New 
York reader to find some of his grounds 
for upbraiding police management taken 
from him by a flat denial of newspaper 
stories on which his complaint was 
founded. Some of us who still remem- 
ber our indignation over the curfew law, 
which a police captain was some months 
ago reported to have made, directing the 
arrest of all women alone in the street 
after nine o'clock, will be surprised to 
learn from Mr. McAdoo that the story 
was éntirely a newspaper canard, which, 
however, has never been retracted. 
Quite apart from its value in the dis- 
cussion of purely administrative prob- 
lems of police ganagement, the book is 
very readable. Mr. McAdoo knows his 
subject and handles it with great direct- 
ness, One criticism which might be 


made is that when discussing the prob- 
lems of the police he assumes that his 
readers possess rather more information 
regarding the police organization than 
they are likely to have, but these lapses 
are only occasional. The chapters on 
“Vice in New York,” “The East Side,” 
“Chinatown” anf “The Pool Room 
Evil” are admirable, and give clear pic- 
tures of city life from the police stand- 
point. Mr. McAdoo is a believer in the 
segregation of vice as a practical meth- 
od of handling the social evil, and 
whether the reader agrees with him or 
not the chapter in which his views are 
expressed deserves to be read and its 
argument fairly considered. 


a 


Religious Education 


Tue problems of religious education, 
especially thru the Sunday school, are 
receiving thoro attention from some very 
capable and sensible writers. The best 
manual for a training class we have seen 
is that of Miss Margaret Slattery,’ of the 
Normal School of Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Slattery has rare gifts as a teacher 
of teachers, a pleasing personality, an 
unusual supply of common sense, and 
the ability to convey a_ considerable 
quantity of truth and facts in a small 
space. She does not undertake in eighty 
pages to impart an entire body of 
psychology, together with an introduc- 
tion to both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, but her modest endeavor to sup- 
ply suggestions for making an ordinary 
layman or lay-woman a better-equipped 
teacher of religious truth is well accom- 
plished. There is nothing cheap, nor 
weak, nor amateurish about Miss Slat- 
tery’s suggestions. Her purpose is evi- 
dently to bring Sunday school teaching 
into line with the best modern educa- 
tional practice. The book will be found 
profitable for individual study, but is es- 
pecially well adapted to be used as a 
text-book for a class of teachers. 

The essays’ edited by Mr. Greenwood, 

1Tarxs WitH THE TRAINING Crass. By Margaret 


Slattery. Introduction by Patterson Du Bois. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 60 cents. 





2 SuccessruL TEACHING. Fifteen Studies by Practi- 
cal Teachers, Prize Winners in the National Educa- 
tional Contest of 1905. With an introduction by 
anes M. Greenwood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

0. $1.00, 
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of Kansas City, are the results of prizes 
offered by the publishers for the best 
essays on such subjects as “Advantages 
of Memory Work,” “The Place of Biog- 
raphy in General Education,” etc. The 
essayists are American teachers from 
grammar and high schools as well as 
colleges; and the contributions are of 
varying merit, tho on the whole excel- 
lent. The series relates to teaching in 
general rather than to religious educa- 
tion in particular, altho most of the ma- 
terial is applicable to Sunday school 
teachers. 

Mr. Haverstick’s infant room method’ 
would seem to be well adapted to High 
Church kindergartens, as is evident 
from the catechism question and answer : 
“How does Jesus take us to heaven? 
Jesus takes us to heaven by His 
Church”; and the following verse to be 
sung to the tune of “London Bridge’: 

“This is the way we cross ourselves, 
Cross ourselves, 
Cross ourselves, 


This is the way we cross ourselves 
When we enter church.” 


Dr. Van Dyke has furnished the text* 
for an excellent reproduction of some 
twenty of the most famous paintings of 
the nativity and childhood of Jesus. His 
brief essay does not treat of the particu- 
lar paintings, but the general subject of 
the Christ child in art. 

Pastor Koenig’s Bible History’ is a 
sincere attempt to present to Bible 
classés, even those composed of children 
of the junior period, the results of the 
higher criticism of the Old Testament, 
or rather to teach those views of the de- 
velopment of Hebrew religion and lit- 
erature which historical criticism has 
justified. A myth is called a myth and 
a legend a legend, and endeavor is made 
to place the prophets in the forefront, 
where they belong. A boy instructed ac- 
cording to this manual would not only 
understand what the Old Testament 
really is, as do few schoolboys now, but 
he would have very profound respect 





3A Sunpay ScHoot KINDERGARTEN. By Alexander 
C. Haverstick. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Co. 50 cents. 

Tue CHILDHoop or Jesus Curist. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00. 

5 Briste History. (Old Testament.) After the Re- 
sults of Historical Criticism. By Pastor X. Koenig. 
Translated -from the French by Mary Louise Hendee. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.00. 
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for it as a religious book, and especially 
would he be spared those struggles and 
doubts which arise so’ often when the 
truth has been kept hidden and a false 
notion of the Bible inculcated. 

That educational problems are no new 
questions in Church circles is shown by 
Miss Hodgson’s study of the attitude 
toward learning in the early Church and 
the pedagogical methods of the early 
Christian centuries." The author’s pur- 
pose is to refute the charge of Gibbon 
and J. A. Symonds that the Fathers 
“despised all knowledge that was not 
useful to salvation” and regarded the 
classics with hatred and distrust. Miss 
Hodgson finds much to say by way of 
rebuttal of this view, but her description 
of the educational practices of the early 
Christians is not sharp and defined. She 
has searched the sources diligently, but 
not always used them critically, nor con- 
structed from her mass of material a 
consistent and orderly edifice of fact. 

President King’s Letters’ are ad- 
dressed to Sunday school teachers only 
as persons likely to be interested in the 
fundamental problems of religious be- 
lief. They are a sort of theological 
primer, a plain, non-technical argument 
for the leading articles of Christian 
faith. President King has the right 
spirit of approach to these questions: he 
is frank and honest, and tries to keep 
hard by reality. His theology is that of 
Herrmann’s “Communion of the Chris- 
tian with God,” put forward in a clear 
and convincing manner. He writes in 
the full assurance of faith, starting from 
the surest realities of personal experi- 
ence and endeavoring to lead up to es- 
tablished conviction in those articles of 
belief which are essential to the health- 
ful life of the spirit. There are many 
questions concerning Christian doctrine 
which President King does not attempt 
to answer, his effort being not to equip 
one with a system of theology, but rather 
to supply the necessary basis and then 
show how the superstructure may be 
reared by one’s own hard thinking and 
earnest living. 





® Primitive Curistian Epucation. By Geraldine 
Hodgson, B.A. ew York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

7Letters To SuNpAy ScHoot TEACHERS ON THE 
Great Trutus oF Our Curistian Faitu. By Henry 
Churchill King. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00, 
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The Persia of Zoroaster* 


Tuis is not a book of political history, 
past or present. Not a word can be 
learnt from it as to the character of the 
present Government in Persia, or as to 
the rival designs of the Russians and the 
British. Nor is it a treatise on geog- 
raphy or ethnology or physical science. 
It considers Persia from one central 
point of view—it was the seat of the 
religion of Zoroaster. There Zoroaster 
was born, there reigned Cyrus, Darius, 
Xerxes and the other Akhemenian kings. 
There arose, centuries later, the Sasanian 
kingdom and the Pahlavi writings. And 
there the fire-worshippers were cruelly 
slain and almost exterminated by the 
Mohammedan invaders, even as, they 
would have it, the Babylonian tyrant 
Zohak had oppressed them until they 
were delivered by Feridun. This is the 
Persia which Professor Jackson visited 
and describes. It is such a book as 
‘Layard might have written if he had 
possest the scholarship of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 

Professor Jackson is one of the most 
profound Iranian scholars living. His 
“Zoroaster” tells us all that is known or 
guessed as to the life of the great re- 
former, whose religion has more points 
of contact with Christianity than any 
other except Judaism, while Judaism it- 
self, in its later development, probably 
borrowed not a little from Zoroastrian- 
ism. As one reads in this volume the 
story of the feast in honor of Feridun’s 
victory over Zohak, he cannot help com- 
paring it with the Jewish feast of Purim. 
Professor Jackson was first called to 
Columbia University as adjunct to the 
chair of English Literature, and his lite- 
rary taste and knowledge are always to be 
observed. Then he took his own chosen 
department as Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages, with a first preference, we 
judge, to the Iranian Avestan over the 
Sanskrit, altho the latter literature is the 
larger and has more students. But the 
Avestan has closer relations to classical 
history and to all Western religion and 
institutions. In 1901 the author had vis- 
ited India, giving special attention to the 





® * THe Persta or Zoroaster. Persia Past ond ‘Pres- 
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Parsees, who had fled to India from 
Moslem persecution, and are now, tho 
few in number, among the most honored 
and prosperous and progressive of the 
people of India. The visit of 1905 to 
Persia had for its object to follow the 
footsteps of Zoroaster and learn the con- 
dition and religious rites of his followers, 
who have now sunk to less than forty 
thousand souls. Another especial object 
was to visit the rock-sculptures of Darius 
at Behistan, and investigate the doubtful 
readings of that king’s great inscription, 
as copied by Sir Henry Rawlinson sev- 
enty years ago. 

From Rawlinson to Jackson no scholar 
had collated this great inscription. Hard- 
ly a mountain goat can climb to it. There 
are three great columns, in three dif- 
ferent cuneiform languages, and Rawlin- 
son gave up promise of most honorable 
promotion that he might remain in Bagh- 
dad for years visiting the monuments 
and deciphering the three languages. It 
is only the first column, the Persian, that 
Professor Jackson is interested in and 
has now collated. The others are Sem- 
itic, Babylonian and Elamite. It is the 
danger of climbing some five “hundred 


_ feet above the plain which has deterred 


scholars from repeating Rawlinson’s feat. 
But there were questions of reading to 
be solved, and the task appealed to Pro- 
fessor Jackson, even tho Messrs. Coste 
and Flandin, deputed to the spot by the 
French Government, with express in- 
structions to copy the inscriptions, re- 
turned unsuccessful, saying that they 
were absolutely inaccessible. 

We have indicated what was the 
author’s purpose in his visit to Persia, 
and the book tells of his success. He 
verified the marvelously correct copy of 
Rawlinson, suggests corrections, and 
makes a charming story, while satisfying 
the technical scholar. For while there 
are chapters that are purély technical 
and the foot-notes are replete with much 
learning, a good part of the work is the 
story of the traveler, but a traveler whose 
eye is always looking back to Zoroaster, 
and spying for fire temples or tombs for 
the dead. Wherever there are any of the 
ancient people he seeks them out and re- 
ports their condition, their customs and 
their paucity of “manuscripts. 

The reader is struck by the wealth of 
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out-of-the-way knowledge everywhere 
evident, tho not displayed. For there is 
a gentle modesty about it all which re- 
calls the fact, not noted in the book, that 
when—the first visitor to see it—he saw 
Rawlinson’s name scratched on the rock 
under the arrowheads, he was inclined to 
put his own name under that of the great 
master, but refrained from doing so. If 
he should visit the place again we hope 
he will exercise less self-restraint. We 
remember that the names of a French 
explorer and his wife were to be seen 
some years ago in great, staring, painted 
letters on the fallen blocks of the temple 
of Osiris at Palmyra, while almost in- 
visible, penciled minutely on a lintel over 
the doorway of a subterranean chamber 
of a tomb, remain the names of two 
famous English travelers, carefully hid- 
den away from the vulgar eye, who vis- 
ited the site a hundred years ago. Pro- 
fessor Jackson’s ethics also appear in his 
great care to give the fullest credit to 
every one who has given aid or from 
whom he has borrowed a fact. 

The wealth of illustrations is very 
great. The author took many photo- 
graphs, which he has here reproduced, 
and has added many from sources not 
usually accessible. In-all, he has given 
us one of the most instructive and equally 
one of the most interesting and unusual 
bo %ks of travel and research that have 
af peared of late years. We await from 
hiu a study of the religion of Ahura 
Mazda. 

as 
Buchanan’s Wife. By Justus Miles Forman. 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

The publishers of this story claim that 
it is “a striking piece of fiction, full of 
surprises and dramatic climaxes.” And 
they do not claim too much. The man- 
tle of Wilkie Collins has fallen upon the 
author, and he has stolen Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s burglar’s “jimmie” besides. If 
he could have got in a bull fight and 
managed to fling the heroine into a deep 
well by way of conclusion, Mr. Forman 
could have conscientiously boasted that 
he had made every combination of cir- 
cumstances impossible in real life. He 
begins with a sad lady of the blessed 
demoselle type who hates her husband 
and loves another man, not because her 
husband really is hateful, you know, but 
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because she loves the other man. Pres- 
ently, while you are trying to make out 
why everybody is so bad and so blame- 
less, the night thickens, absorbs the 
obnoxious husband, and the blessed 
demoselle comes very sweetly and inno- 
cently into the possession of another 
husband—that is, she feels innocent 
about it, because she hated the other 
one, and doesn’t know what has become 
of him. Then what promised to be an 
up-to-date society novel changes into a 
weird tale. The plot thickens, curdles. 
Buddha grins. The author gets Buddha 
into the story as easy as a Frenchman 
would have got a dancing bear; knives 
flash in the dark; somebody uses the 
“jimmie” and somebody else goes crazy. 
The men take turn about getting the 
“drop” on one another with pistols 
which the author keeps handy for the 
purpose. At last, while one of them is 
dying, another tied to the chair by his 
mortal enemy, a dog cuts in, seizes the 
mortal enemy by the throat and bites 
him to death before he can shoot. Now 
this is a dog that 1s a dog. Before this 
time he has been playing some gentle- 
man’s part under a dog’s skin in stories 
like “The Bar Sinister,” but here we 
have the hound put to his elemental 
uses.. And the effect is unusual. But 
to go on, the lady with too many hus- 
bands comes upon this scene at mid- 
night. Fortunately her favorite hus- 
band is the one left bound in the chair. 
She unties him, they go out and live 
happy ever after, altho there is no rea- 
son why they should. Really a most re- 
markable tale, told in a forked lightning 
literary style, that is very shocking to the 
reader’s nerves. 


The Leader. By Mary Dillon. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Now Mary Dillon has lost the tune— 
that rare gift she had for sweetening 
memory with her stories as if she were 
recalling old songs and happy days to 
every reader’s mind! The star charac- 
ter in this new novel is a political leader 
with a platform presence and a hero 
voice. He swayed the multitude like a 
green bay-tree in a strong wind, but was 
defeated because he was generous and 
honorable; therefore more glorious in 
defeat than anybody else is crowned 
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with the laurels of victory. The same 
old thing. The author declares in a 


“fore word” that she makes no claim to 
historical accuracy, and this is well, for 
she has taken many details from Mr. Bry- 
an’s political career and added something 
to it in the way of a love affair that 
would doubtless be a great surprise to 
Mrs. Bryan. The incidents which make 
up the book are taken from the last 
Democratic Presidential campaign, and 
contain some secrets from behind the 
scenes of the St. Louis Convention, all 
worked out with a good eye and ear to 
the general political situation? One feat- 
ure of the book, however, is distinctly of- 
fensive; that is, the affectation of Brit- 
ish phrasing for the common details of 
American life. And it is characteristic 
of more than one new novel. For ex- 
ample, the hero “tubs,” and too much is 
said about his “grooming” afterward, 
just to show how much like an English- 
man he feels about wearing clothes. As 
a matter of fact the author of a story of 
English high life never “tubs” and 
“grooms” his hero in this public fashion, 
and our writers do it in order to say 
“tubbing” instead of bathing. It is 
word-snobbery and ought to be discour- 
aged. We have slang enough of our 
own without “tubbing” with an aquatic 
Englishman. Least of all should Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan be made to tub by 
a lady novelist. Bryan is an American, 
a Nebraskan at that, with a few mis- 
guided political notions, to be sure, but 
enough of a native to go out and thrust 
his head under a pump in the back yard 
if he must perform his ablutions before 
the public. , 


A Hundred Years Hence. The Expectations 
of an Optimist. By T. Bacon Russell. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

We do not agree with those who think 
such books as these are a waste of time. 
On the contrary, we think that much 
more attention could profitably be paid 
to the possibilities of progress than is 
now given to the subject, but it requires 
a man of wider information and greater 
intuition than Mr. Russell to contribute 
anything to our knowledge of the future. 
So far from being in advance of his ag 
in his ideas, he has not caught up with it. 
He criticises H. G. Wells for not know- 
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ing what has already been accomplished, 
but on the next page and many others he 
makes the same mistake by ascribing to 
some indefinite date in the twentieth cen- 
tury what was done in America in the 
nineteenth. In some respects Mr. Rus- 
sell’s ideas are quite antiquated—for ex- 
ample, he speaks of sewer gas and the 
odor of decaying seaweed as producing 
disease, thinks that cannonading causes 
rain, and says that whole-wheat bread is 
more nutritious than white flour, altho 
what experimental evidence we have is 
to the contrary. Very unluckily he be- 
gins his book with a manifest absurdity, 
that water will be the source of power 
after our coal and oil are used up, forget- 
ting that it must, under any circum- 
stances, require just as much energy to 
decompose water into oxygen and hydro- 
gen as they can produce when burned to- 
gether. However, his book is not all as 
bad as this. He has an open and un- 
prejudiced mind and makes many inter- 
esting suggestions. His picture of the 
future is certainly optimistic enough; 
wars shall cease, alcohol be prohibited, 
vegetarianism universal, wealth immense- 
ly increased and equitably distributed. 
wisdom ruling in politics, manners and 
religion, little vice and no dirt, no horses, 
and all our clothing soft, supple, porous, 
light, warm, clean and fastened with one 
button. 
Fd 


Consumption. Its Relation to Man and His 
Civilization, Its Prevention and Cure. By 
John Bessner Huber. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


There is so much curiosity at the pres- 
ent time with regard to all details of 
information available as to consumption 
that this book of Dr. Huber’s should meet 
with a hearty welcome It is not ex- 
haustive of the subject, tho it has over 
five hundred octavo pages of information 
on consumption. It is extremely sug- 
gestive, however, and its chapters on pre- 
disposition to tuberculosis, the réle of 
heredity in the disease, its prevention and 
cure are of themselves quite sufficient to 
assure many readers for it. There are 
other portions of the book, however, of 
very special interest. The questions of 
the place of the disease in evolution, the 
possible previous réle of the bacillus 
tuberculosis as a harmless fungus, its 
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well-known tendency io pick out a shin- 
ing mark for its ravages in the shape of 
the young, and especially those in whom 
the mental life predominates over the 
physical. The chapter on literature and 
the arts in their relation to consumption 
will attract many readers because of this 
viewpoint. Doubtless the most interest- 
ing chapter in Dr. Huber’s book for gen- 
eral readers will be that on the econom- 
ics of consumption, the opening words 
of which give a good idea of its contents: 

“Tuberculosis causes annually. more than 
150,000 deaths in the United States at the aver- 
age age of thirty-five years. At this age the nor- 
mal after-lifetime is about thirty-two years, so 
that the real loss of life covered, measured in 
time, is represented by 4,800,000 years per an- 
num. If we assume that the net value of a 
year of human life after the age of thirty-five 
years is at least $50, the real loss to the nation 
resulting from the disease (a large proportion 
of which is known to be needless) may be 
estimated at $240,000,000 per annum. These 
astounding and most incomprehensible figures 
are far from being an exaggeration; but let us 
assume that only one-half of this mortality is 
preventable, and we have a net possible saving 
to the nation of over $120,000,000 per annum. 
A recent German critic of American 
ways says our most prominent national 
trait is the reduction of everything to a 
basis of dollars and cents. This has been 
done very effectively for consumption, 
and the result, far fromm minimizing, em- 
phasizes beyond all other methods of 
consideration the awful significance of 
the dread disease, that yet is, as Dr. 
Huber shows, quite amenable to modern 
medical science if the proper regulations 
be but enforced. 

& 

Peasant Life in the Holy Land. By C. T. 
Wilson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 

This interesting book is not so much, 
as the author claims, a contribution to 
the folk-lore of Palestine, altho some 
storics are given, as a description of the 
peasant life. We do not find any new 
contributions to our knowledge of Pal- 
estincan customs and folk-lore, but we 
have here conveniently put together and 
in a pleasing form such knowledge as is 
commonly possessed. The book is of 
value to the Bible student from the fre- 
quent reference to Bible customs which 
the author often happily elucidates by 
what he has himself seen and heard. It 
is true, as Mr. Wilson says, that there is 
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little provision made by the Moslems of 
Palestine for the education of girls, but 
there is one noteworthy exception, name- 
ly, the government school in Jerusalem, 
which has been in existence for years 
and is frequented by nearly 400 Moslem 
girls of all classes under the excellent 
management of ladies of the American 
colony. It may also be pointed out that 
the ploughshare (p. 204) is not quite 
correctly drawn. It is a mere stick shod 
with an iron spike, never a “share” in 
any sense of the word. The book is well 
illustrated. 
& 


Jane Cable. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. McCutcheon certainly hits the 
American taste in romance. His novels 
begin without hesitation and move along 
like an automobile on a country road. In- 
cidents flash by like the pickets on the 
fence until the end of the book is reached. 
There is never any strain upon the atten- 
tion or exertion of the intellect. All the 
reader has to do is to turn the leaves and 
keep his eyes on the page. Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon does the rest. The present vol- 
ume deals with a clandestine marriage 
and a blackmailing lawyer. 


se 
The French Blood in America. By Lucian 
J. Fosdick. New York: Fleming H. 


Revell Co. $2.00. 

To those who hold the notion that the 
colonies were transplanted bits of Eng- 
land, the proofs that one-quarter of New 
Amsterdam’s burghers, a goodly number 
of Virginia squires, and even John Alden 
and Priscilla were but one remove from 
France, will come as a revelation. Mr. 
Fosdick gives so good a book that we 
sorrow that it is not much better. The 
title (tho it should be “The Huguenot 
Blood in America”) promises a valuable 
historical work, but we find instead a 
discursive genealogical compilation. By 
reason of loose arrangement, repetition 
and undiscriminating admiration we lose 
a notable chapter of American history. 
Romance and eulogy, stories of privation 
and high courage, of sacrifice and mar- 
tyrdom, these, with which the book 
teems, are its most readable and inspir- 
ing features. The illustrations general- 
ly have a distinct use and fit the work, 
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but what shall we say of Millet’s 
“Huguenot Lovers,” Hoff’s “The 
Huguenots,” Boughton’s “John Alden 
and Priscilla”? (By these fancy pictures 
one gets faith that the early Huguenots 
were a handsome and impressive race 
and quite human withal.) And what of 
the photographs of the presidents of the 
Huguenot Society? Such may have a 
pictorial or personal interest, but hardly 
illustrate the story of those brave fugi- 
tives of whom the names Revere, 
Faneuil, Jay, Marion, Bayard, Hamil- 
ton and Girard but head an honored list. 
Briefly-and vividly Mr. Fosdick tells of 
the Huguenots in France, and the 
Roman Catholic persecution of them 
from the day of Joan of Arc, whom, if 
we read aright, he regards as the first 
Huguenot and “The Spirit of France,” 
to the bloody curfew- of Saint Barthol- 
omew and after. America’s debt to 
France is, however, the main theme. The 
French factor was great in our colonial 
and national life, in New England, New 
Amsterdam, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee; and in this wide field Mr. 
Fosdick has worked with enthusiasm, tho 
not with care. Why, for example, is the 
Twenty-second street home of the Eglise 
du Saint Esprit omitted, and why should 
the French settlers along the Connecti- 
cut, the Bonfoeys, l’Hommedieus, the 
Parmelees, be forgotten? And, turning 
back, is the author quite sure that the 
great massacre was signaled from the 
Palais de Justice and not from St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerois? 
s&s 

The Evolution of a Great Literature. By 

Newton Mann. Boston: James H. West 

Company. $1.50. 

The great literature whose evolution is 
here described is the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. The author lays no 
claim to original investigation; his aim 
is to popularize the results of scholars 
and to bring the fruits of wide reading 
of the works of specialists into brief com- 
pass and readable form. His chief 
authorities are critics of the extremely 
radical school, with the unfortunate con- 
sequence that theories yet in debate are 
presented as established results. Ordi- 
nary readers of the Bible, unfamiliar 
with recent discussions in higher crit- 
icism, will be treated by this volume to 
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a greater shock than is at all needful, and 
will derive an incorrect impression of the 
views now held by the majority of inde- 
pendent biblical critics. For example, 

Van Manen’s theory of the Pauline Lit- 

erature, which denies-any of it to Paul, 

is accepted by Mr. Mann, and presented 
as if it were the consensus of scholarship, 
whereas only a few of the authorities to 
whom Mr. Mann appeals in his preface 
would subscribe to Van Manen’s articles 
in the “Encyclopedia Biblica.” Juelicher, 
one of the scholars named, is teaching 
his classes today that ali the letters which 
bear the name of Paul, save the pastorals 
and possibly Ephesians and Colossians, 
are authentic. Mr. Mann’s book is 
further unfitted for its purpose by its 
lack of references, both to the passages 
of the Bible under discussion. and to the 
authorities used; also by occasional in- 
accuracies due to too sweeping state- 
ments, and still more by lack of rever- 
ence in speaking of things long held 
sacred. 

& 

The Story of Organ Music. . 
Williams. Tandon: Walt. 4 wind 
ng by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

ork. $1.25. 

Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, whose little 
book, “The Story of the Organ,” was 
reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT of June 
30th, 1904, has written now another vol- 
ume for the Music Story Series—The 
Story of Organ Music. <A recognized 
English authority on the subject, he has 
prepared what he modestly calls a mere 
outline, but which in reality constitutes 
a treatise that is of genuine value to the 
student and lover of organ music. A 
complete history of the rise and develop- 
ment of organ music would extend prob- 
ably to several volumes. In this smal 
book the author describes briefly a few 
of the works of some of the leading rep- 
resentatives and presents facts concern- 
ing organ virtuosi, from the fourteenth 
century, when their work seemed a mere 
groping after artistic expression, down 
to the present era. Beginning with 
Italian organ players, who were the 
writers of organ music, the history fol- 
lows the German, French, Spanish, 
Dutch, Belgian and English organists, 
noting the contribution of each toward 
the modern music for the instrument. 
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He points out that the history of organ 
music revolves around the gigantic per- 
sonality of Johann Sebastian Bach, all 
earlier compositions seeming to exist al- 
most solely to make his possible, and 
since his time no valuable work has been 
produced which does not show his influ- 
ence—the real modern organ music be- 
gins with him. In the last thirty years 
an immense number of organ pieces has 
been produced, many of a sentimental or 
commonplace character; yet to deprecate 
this class of music Mr. Abdy Williams 
considers a mistake. There must be mu- 
sic as well as literature for all sorts and 
conditions of men, and there is consola- 
tion for the musically cultured in the 
knowledge that this stuff will die out, as 
the “fashionable” music of past ages has 
done. Interesting as well as scholarly, 
the book is one of the best in a series 
that has varied noticeably in merit. 
st . 
Ancient Records of Egypt. Historical Docu- 
ments from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest. Collected, edited and 
translated with commentary, by James 
Henry Breasted, Ph.D. Vol. IV. The Twen- 
tieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties. 8vo, 
p. xxviii, 520. University -of Chicago 
ress. $3.00. 

This fourth volume concludes the com- 
plete historical records of Egypt from 
the beginning of its literary history to 
the time of the last independent kings, 
including the biblical Necho and Hophra 
and Tirhakah and Shishak. Professor 
Breasted has achieved a magnificent task, 
and now the historian has before him the 
materials from which to reconstruct the 
story of the ancient empire. It was in 
the reign of Tirhakah that Ashurbanipal, 
the last mighty king of Assyria, swept 
over Egypt. Of this humiliation we need 
expect no Egyptian record. Professor 
Breasted has accomplished a very diff- 
cult task never before accomplished, and 
one which is greatly to the credit of him- 
self and of the Chicago University. 
There remains to appear, in order to 
complete the entire scheme, the corre- 
sponding volumes of the ancient records 
of Babylonia and Assyria, edited by Prof. 
Robert F. Harper, and those of Pales- 
tine, Phenicia and Syria, which, it was 
announced. was to be prepared bv Presi- 
dent W. R. Harper, whose lamented 
death leaves the work to be taken up by 
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another hand. Nor must we neglect to 
recall Professor Breasted’s “History of 
Egypt,” which may be said to belong to 
the same series. 


s 
Literary Notes 


A coop edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
justly celebrated and still valuable Discourses 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Acad- 
emy, with helpful introductions and notes, by 
Roger Fry, is issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
($2.50). Paper and print are what they 
should be. The thirty-three illustrations in 
half-tone have been chosen wisely. There is 
a good index. In short, the book is an alto- 
gether admirable reprint, except for the bind- 
ing. The execrable cover design, stamped in 
white ink on pale green cloth, is enough to 
make Sir Joshua turn in his grave. 


....The best edition of the Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln for a library is that 
edited by John E. Nicolay and John Hay, and 
now being published by the Francis D. Tandy 
Company, New York. The four volumes that 
have just appeared complete ten out of the 
twelve, and contain, besides speeches, letters 
and telegrams of Lincoln, a number of illus- 
trative material, such as Sumner’s eulogy, 
Whitman’s “My Captain,” Beecher’s sermon, 
Bancroft’s memorial address, and Ingersoll’s 
essay. We have reviewed, at some length, the 
earlier volumes of this “Gettysburg Edition.” 


....2he National Gallery, London—The 
Flemish School is the first volume of a new 
series to be called “The Art Galleries of Eu- 
rope,” projected by George Newnes, the Lon- 
don publisher, who already has lain art lovers 
under tribute for many an artistic monograph. 
The book is made up of sixty-five full-page 
plates—good half-tone reproductions of care- 
fully selected pictures by Flemish painters— 
introduced by a short essay by Frederick 
Wedmore, and a list of the painters and their 
pictures arranged in chronological order, The 
idea is a good one, and this first volume 
makes a brave showing, for the school of 
Flanders is represented generously in the 
English National Galley. (New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. $1.25.) 


....We are aware none the less of impres- 
sions—that of the ponderous, proud Senate, for 
instance, so sensibly massive; that of the Su- 
preme Court, so simply, one almost says so 
chastely, yet, while it breathes supremacy, so 
elegantly, -so all intellectually, in session— 
under which the view, taking one extrav- 
agance with another, recurs rather ruefully 
to glimpses elsewhere caught, glimpses of au- 
thority emblazoned, bewigged. bemantled, be- 
marshaled in almost direct defeat of its inten- 
tion of gravity. For the reinstated absentee 
in these presences the mere recovery of native 
privilege was at all events a balm—after too 
many challenged appeals and abused patiences 
too many hushed circuitous creepings, among 
the downtrodden, in other and more bristling 
halls of state—From “Washington,” by Henry 
James, in the North American Revier. 
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A New Device for Combina- 

tions 

AN interesting discovery was made in 
Ohio last week, at the beginning of the 
trial, for violation of the State’s Anti- 
Trust law, of a corporation alleged to be 
a branch of the Standard Oil Company. 
Testimony was given, under a guarantee 
of immunity, by the president of another 
corporation (the Manhattan Oil Com- 
pany), which is soon to be tried upon a 
similar charge, the State asserting that 
the Standard owns or controls it. Presi- 
dent Cuthbert’s admission concerning 
the practices of his company tended to 
support this assertion. But when he was 
asked for the record of his election, he 
showed that the votes of 1,496 of his 
company’s 1,500 shares of capital stock 
had been cast for him by the General 
Industrial Development Company, Lim- 
ited, of London, a corporation then for 
the first time introduced to the American 
public, and one whose two officers he 
knew only by name. When inquiring 
journalists called on the following day 
at the office of the company in London, 
the two gentlemen could not be found 
in the small room where the corporation 
is domiciled. It is not denied, however, 
that either for themselves or for others 
they control this oil company in Ohio, 
which, not long ago, was owned or con- 
trolled by the Standard. 

This advent of the foreign “holding 
company” straightway became the sub- 
ject of much discussion. In the North- 
ern Securities case, the holding company 
by which the unlawful combination had 
been made was a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, a domestic company as to which 
there was no concealment and which was 
easily accessible for purposes of prose- 
cution. An English holding company, 
possibly controlled by another of the 
same kind, is something quite different, 
from a prosecutor’s point of view. It is 
asserted that others like this one in 
London can be found there and in Paris, 
quietly controlling the affairs of Amer- 
ican corporations which are commonly 
believed to be members of American 
combinations. If our Trusts are resort- 
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ing to this device, what will be the effect 
of a skillful use of it? 

With respect to Federal or State au- 
thorities who attempt to enforce anti- 
combination laws, a use of foreign hold- 
ing companies by combinations will un- 
questionably make successful prosecu- 
tion extremely difficult, because it is pos- 
sible thus to conceal abroad—for a con- 
siderable time, at least—the link that 
connects a subsidiary company with the 
central corporation. In case of prosecu- 
tion, the offense to be proved is the com- 
bining; other acts of the attacked com- 
pany may be legal. If the evidence of 
combination is hidden in a London hold- 
ing company, or in a chain of such com- 
panies, how is it to be procured for use 
in an American court? 

For exampie, if we suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that the Standard Oil 
Company has a fatherly or proprietary 
interest in this General Industrial Devel- 
opment Company, in London, how can 
the prosecutors in Ohio prove this when 
they set out to try President Cuthbert’s 
Manhattan Oil Company? London is 
not New Jersey. We do not say that, 
after much endeavor, it would be im- 
possible for our Federal Government to 
procure the facts for use in court, but 
lawyers familiar with international pro- 
cedure in the search for such evidence 
can show how great the difficulties are. 
The use of such a device interposes 
obstacles which must seriously retard, if 
they do not prevent, successful prosecu- 
tion, so far as the offense of combining 
is concerned. 

The effect upon the American public 
of a resort to such a device will be some- 
what exasperating. It must intensify 
the popular disfavor in which great com- 
binations are held. It will suggest the 
enactment of new and severe laws for 
the restraint and discipline of great cor- 
porations that thus seek to evade exist- 
ing statutes. Neither the present Con- 


gress nor the President is in a mood to 
regard such an evasion of American 
laws with a sense of amusement. 
Nothing could more effectively pro- 
mote legislative projects for restraining 
corporations by 


and regulating great 
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means of revocable licenses, or more dis- 
tinctly suggest measures for a more in- 
timate knowledge of the affairs of such 
corporations on the part of the Federal 
Government and for a grant of power 
for the sure control of them in the pub- 
lic interest. Attempts to thwart the De- 
partment of Justice, or to evade the re- 
quirements of law, whether they be 
made on the railroads, or in the beef 
trade, or in the oil industry, will sure- 
ly, in the present temper of the Amer- 
ican people, bear fruit in the shape of 
legislation increasing the Government’s 
direct and active interest in production 
and distribution. This is what the great 
corporations desire to prevent. 


The use of such devices must increase 
the unpopularity of those able gentlemen 
who are known as corporation lawyers. 
It is reported that the existence of cer- 
tain foreign holding companies for the 
benefit of American combinations be- 
came known a short time ago to the 
Government at Washington, having 
been discovered by the Department of 
Justice while it was collecting evidence 
for use in important cases which it in- 
tended to take up. Possibly the Presi- 
dent had this in mind when he said, on 
the 4th, in his address at Harrisburg: 


“If we fail thus to increase it [the power 
of the Federal Government] we show our im- 
potence and leave ourselves at the ercy of 
those ingenious legal advisers of the holders 
of vast corporate wealth who, ir the per- 
formance of what they regard as t'ieir duty. 
and to serve the ends of their clients, invoke 
the law at one time for the confounding of 
their rivals and at another time strive for the 
nullification of the law in order that they 
themselves may be left free to work their un- 
bridled will on these same rivals, or on those 
who labor for them, or on the general public. 
In the exercise of their profession and in the 
service of their clients. these astute lawyers 
strive to prevent the passage of efficient laws 
and strive to secure judicial determinations 
of those that pass which shall emasculate 
them. They do not invoke the Constitution 
in order to compel the due observance of law 
alike by rich and poor, by great and small; 
.on the contrary, they are ceaselessly on the 
watch to cry out that the Constitution is vio- 
lated whenever any effort is made to invoke 
the aid of the National Government, whether 
for the efficient regulation of railroads, 
for the efficient supervision of great corpora- 
tions or for efficiently securing obedience to 
such a law as the national eight hour law 
and similar so-called ‘labor statutes.’ ”’ 


An eminent member of the New York 
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bar recently discussed, in an address be- 
fore the Bar Association of New Hamp- 
shire, the duties of lawyers with respect 
to corporations, and explained why, as 
he said, “our profession has in late years 
suffered a distinct loss of prestige in its 
relations to public life, a real diminution 
in its hold upon the public sentiment of 
the American people.” At the approach- 
ing election in the City of New York a 
considerable number of judges are to be 
chosen. In the campaign it has been 
shown that with the masses the most ef- 
fective criticism of a candidate is that 
which is based upon his employment in 
the interest of corporations. Much of 
this criticism is unjust ; in many instances 
it is insincere, being used by politicians 
or candidates who have themselves re- 
sorted to the methods of corporate eva- 
sion and deception which they loudly de- 
nounce, or who support candidates for 
the bench who have served corporations 
with little or no regard for the public in- 
terest. But, as we have said, it is effec- 
tive, and this is so because of the work 
known to have been done by lawyers of 
exceptional ability for corporations and 
against the public. 

This work has been done for public 
service companies, for the railroads, for 
the great industrial combinations, for the 
life insurance companies, and generally 
in support of privileges, many of which 
were wrongfully acquired and have been 
wrongfully used. Great numbers of peo- 
ple reason that without the aid of expert 
legal counsel these corporations could 
not have committed with impunity what 
they regard as unpardonable offenses. 

If great combinations now seek to 
evade the laws and to baffle Federal and 
State prosecutors by this new device of 
a foreign holding company, undoubtedly 
they- have had the advice of able and 
shrewd attorneys with respect to both the 
project itself and the difficulties which 
confront those who would defeat the pur- 
pose of it. Such service is attractive to 
many, because of its large pecuniary re- 
wards. But it excites the hostility of a 
majority of the servitor’s fellow country- 
men and has been the chief cause of that 
“loss of prestige” which was deplored in 
the address before the Bar Association of 
New Hampshire. 
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The Scandal of Criminal Jour- 

nalism 

WE don't know just how it will be 
done, but we predict that it will be done 
The day will come, and we predict fur- 
ther that it will come soon, when the sleek 
and dignified proprietor of some Ameri- 
can newspaper with a pretty big circula- 
tion, a bigger adveriising patronage—a 
large share of which is derived from 
crime of one kind or another—and a brag 
and a bluff that are bigger than circula- 
tion and advertising put together, will be 
hustled off to his own place to stay there 
for five or ten years. That “place,” we 
presume our readers understand, is the 
State prison. 

The scandal of a great deal of our 
American journalism has become too 
grievous to be borne tamely much long- 
er. Neither the reputation of worthy 
men nor the virtue of pure women is 
any longer safe from the bloodhounds of 
a gang of newspaper thugs, fully half 
of whom are millionaires, and some of 
whom pose as philanthropists. As ob- 
servers of what is doing round about us, 
we are looking to see what will happen 
when one of these beasts of prey inad- 
vertently attacks the home of a person 
unexpectedly powerful, with good tiger 
fighting blood in him, who will turn and 
take the bloodhound by the throat. The 
thing is bound to happen as surely as the 
world turns round. The sooner the bet- 
ter. 

‘A few days ago a lady widely known 
for her interest in education, a trustee of 
one of the leading colleges for women, 
told the story of her personal experience 
with one of these defamers of character. 
Assuming that she stated the whole truth 
and nothing else, the newspaper that lied 
about her did so wantonly, in full posses- 
sion of the actual facts. Cash damages 
amounting to five thousand dollars were 
paid and accepted. That this lady should 
have compromised so easily we think was 
most unfortunate for the interests of so- 
cietv. She should have pushed her case 
until somebody was landed behind prison 
bars. 

It is disappointing that the victims of 
criminal journalism, have thus far sub- 
mitted so tamely to these outrages. It is 
yet more disappointing that reputable 
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newspapers have not unitedly taken ac- 
tion, within their competence, to drive 
from the community the creatures that 
are making a great profession a by-word 
and a curse to the American people. 
There is no more reason why the men 
who control newspapers that are both 
decent and powerful, and control also the 
avenues through which news is obtained. 
should not “clean up” their environment 
as effectually as the vigilants of Califor- 
nia and of Montana cleaned up theirs in 
the days of the cutthroat gangs. It 
would not be necessary to resort to mid- 
night lynchings in order to achieve this 
end. 

We wish to put it straight to the pro- 
prietors and editors of journals like the 
New York Sun, the Times, the Tribune, 
and the Evening Post, the Chicago Trib- 
une, and the Record-Herald, and a score 
of other journals, both powerful and 
reputable, covering every part of the 
American Union. Do you see no way to 
bring your forces unitedly to bear to 
stamp out this infamous evil? Are vou 
doing absolutely all that you can do to 
hold your cwn reporters and editorial 
writers to a high and strict standard of 
honor? If you are, is there nothing else 
that you can resort to? You are sup- 
posed to voice the opinion and the ccn- 
science of the American people. And 
you must know by now that that opinion 
and that conscience are getting very tired 
of this disgraceful buccaneering con- 
ducted under the flag of liberty of the 
press In our own humble way we have 
various means of testing the public tem- 
per, and we assure you that unless vou 
express and represent it in this matter. it 
will find some other way to make itself 
felt. 

“It’s up to you,” gentlemen, to do 
something, and to do it soon. 


os 
A Hundred Years of Missions 


It was well that the American Board 
of Foreign Missions should celebrate the 
one hundredth year since the beginning 
of organized Protestant foreign mission- 
ary work. To be sure the American 
Board was not organized till five vears 
later, but the origin of it and its neces- 
sity were laid when a little company of 
young men in Williams College one hun- 

















dred years ago resolved that they would 
go as missionaries to the heathen, and 
would stir the country to its duty; and 
when they declared, “We can do it if we 
will.” That is the kind of enterprise that 
crystallizes dreams into facts. 

It is an immense work which that mis- 
sion enterprise, begun a hundred years 
ago, has achieved. But it must not be 
imagined that all of it is the work of the 
American Board and the other organiza- 
tions that have grown out of it. If we 
speak only of Protestant missions, the 
English were before us. It must have 
been the example of Carey, the father of 
modern Protestant missions, that kindled 
the ardor of Mills and Judson. And 
there were other scattered organizations 
that had a limited purpose. But it is to 
the shame of Protestantism that it was so 
slow in taking hold of foreign missions. 
The Jesuit.and other missionaries were 
centuries before Carey and Judson. 
Hence it is that not only are the native 
races of Mexico and South America 
mostly Catholic, but in pagan Asia and 
Africa there are twice as many Catholic 
as Protestant converts. To be sure the 
old Catholic enthusiasm for missions has 
much decayed, and the Protestant in- 
crease is much greater now and more 
substantial than the Catholic, due in 
good part to vastly better methods, es- 
pecially in education, but the first credit 
is. due to the Catholic orders, Jesuit, 


Franciscan and Dominican, who went all © 


over the world preaching Christianity to 
the heathen, and among others to the 
Philippine tribes, while the Protestants 
were quarreling over their theology. 

But in the last hundred years Protes- 
tantism has waked up. It has gone every- 
where, and with intense devotion and en- 
thusiasm, making new conquests, while 
the Catholics have done little more than 
to hold their own. The married mission- 
aries, with their families and their un- 
married women, have, perhaps, not been 
sO many more in number, but they have 
done much more in education and civili- 
zation. Everywhere they have reduced 
languages to writing, have translated the 
Bible, have produced a literature, have 
trained native teachers and pastors, and 
have brought arts and learning. In In- 
dia, in China and Japan it is their work 
that has awakened and stirred the people. 
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They have been in advance of the British 
government in India, and of commerce in 
China. In Japan every one knows that 
it is the mission schools that have taught 
the way to Occidental civilization. Now, 
when China wishes to establish colleges 
in every province to teach Western learn- 
ing, it is missionaries that are chosen 
to guide and control, and students sent 
abroad are put under missionary care. 
A dozen native Protestant Christians are 
among the leaders in the Japanese Par- 
liament. When we turn from the great 
continent to the islands of the Pacific, we 
find them civilized and Christianized, be- 
cause in this last century every island has 
been visited, and nearly all of them have 
yielded to Christian civilization. 

But there is another side to it. The 
work has not all been one of peace and 
good will. Somehow these missionaries 
have been unwilling stirrers up of strife. 
It is impossible that it should be other- 
wise. Even Jesus said that he had come 
not to bring peace but a sword; that he 
had come to create dissensions in fami- 
lies, and to provoke persecutions. It was 
so in the first centuries; it is so now. 
There is scarce a land where this gospel 
of freedom has gone in which it has not 
produced a fermentation, if not revolu- 
tion. The most extraordinary example 
is Japan, where the teaching of Christian 
lands was welcomed, with the result we 
see, a nation born of full stature that 
could hold its own with the Giant of the 
West. In China the late rebellion was di- 
rected against all native Christians, and 
hundreds of thousands were martyred. 
In India the education in which mission- 
ary colleges were the pioneers is now 
creating an unrest which shows itself in 
native congresses and demands for rights 
hitherto denied. Already Britain begins 
to fear not Russia nor the confines of 
India, but the Hindu himself. It is not 
only in Asiatic Turkey that the hated 
missionaries are dreaded by the Sultan, 
where the Armenians, arising in their 
new sense of liberty denied, have endured 
the massacres they had provoked; but in 
European Turkey free Bulgaria is the 
product of a missionary college. Even in 
South Africa the fear of Ethiopianism is 
explained by the sense of self-respect 
which has been taught the natives by mis- 
sionaries working for them. To be sure 
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those missionaries desired none of these 
outbreaks, sought no revolution, but the 
sense of independence and brotherly self- 
respect, taught by men and women who 
loved them, has its necessary fruit in op- 
position and friction, if not violence and 
death, as lately among the Zulus of 
Natal. We know how it is in our own 
country that those who go from the 
North to teach in negro schools in the 
South are charged with being fomenters 
of discord, and often are refused the 
courtesy of recognition. They are told 
that their teaching is mischievous and 
tends to stir up race conflict. 

Shall we then cease sending missionar- 
ies to unevangelized lands? These upris- 
ings are not what is desired, but they 
must and wili come. We are not to re- 
ject progress because progress is re- 
sented. The cases are very few where, 
as in Japan, the rulers of a quick-witted 
people are eager to learn better ways. If 
the leaders refuse, the good. work must 
go on just the same against their will. It 
may be ‘thru persecution, it may 
be thru war, but after the storm will come 
the sure peace and freedom and Chris- 
tian enlightenment. 

This hundred years of missions has 
changed the face of the earth. It has 
been a chief factor in the reorganization 
of the pagan world—not the only factor, 
to be sure, for commerce has done its 
secondary part, and political ambition has 
followed as missions have opened the 
way. Before the partition of Africa 
there had to be Livingston’s opening of 
the great continent. No other influence 
like missions has made the more inacces- 
sible portions of the earth known to us. 
Missions have taught our people the fra- 
ternity of the world. They have brought 
a larger view of humanity. By friends 
and neighbors gone to foreign lands, by 
the reports published and read in many 
thousands of churches of mission work 
in Asia and Africa, in Hawaii and New 
Zealand, they have widened our intelli- 
gence and broadened our sympathies. 
These hundred years of foreign missions 
have been a factor second to none in the 
magnificent development of the century. 
Commerce has done much; the march of 
science and invention has done much; 
political rivalry has done much; but we 
put none of these before that pervasive, 
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quiet work which has preached individual 
obligation and responsibility everywhere, 
and has carried everywhere, with school 
and college, the fruits of Christian civili- 
zation. 

ss 


The First Baby 


Not enough has been said upon this 
subject, because we do not realize the 
peculiar predicament of being a first 
baby. As a matter of fact almost any 
other has a better chance. Having no 
other standards by which to go, young 
parents are apt to harry their firstborn 
according to their anxieties or according 
to rules laid down by cold-blooded scien- 
tists who take merely a paidological view 
of the situation. Now, far be it from us 
to cry out against the books, but it is hard 
on the baby to take them too literally. 
And so, a few general observations which 
are the result of experience and com- 
mon sense will not come amiss to those 
fathers and mothers who are facing this 
young phenomenon for the first time. 

In the first place, do not be alarmed or 
offended when the friend calls who in- 
sists that every baby bears the evidence 
of an ape ancestry. He will undertake, 
even at the risk of the child’s life, to 
prove this by showing that it will clasp 
its tiny hands around his thumbs and 
swing, bearing all of its own weight. 
There is nothing wrong with the child. 
All babies can do that, and not one of 
them ever grew into an ape, whatever 
they may have grown out of, and this is 
the only thing that matters. The trouble 
is with your friend, who takes advantage 
of new born stupidity to prove his own 
hairy-clad ancestry. Some people are 
that way. They would rather convince 
you that they descended from an orang- 
outang than from the greatest hero who 
ever lived. They belong to that class of 
clever perverts who are rapidly acquiring 
monkey-tailed souls. Next, do not at- 
tempt to bring the little one up by the 
clock, whether or no. . You can do it, 
of course, but after all an automatic di- 
gestion which depends upon the time of 
day is not the best kind to have. Besides, 
a child is hungry when it is hungry, 
whether the clock confesses the right 
hour or not, and it should be nourished. 
The fat old-fashioned baby was brought 
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up by this plan, and he afterward re- 
flected great credit upon the nation and 
his mother in wars and affairs generally. 

If, however, the child cries because it 
is bored, there is no help for it. Few 
realize the hardships of infancy from this 
cause—nothing to do, nothing to think, 
nothing to remember, and too young to 
expect—no wonder he sometimes awak- 
ens at midnight to rail at the universe. 
But have patience, the mood will pass. 
Presently he will yield once more to his 
earthly fate and fall asleep with a 
stronger pair of lungs for having exer- 
cised them so well. And do not be afraid 
to “rock” him to sleep. Some very great 
men have been thus coddled by their 
mothers, and no evil results followed. 
On the other hand, some very stupid ones 
have been sent to sleep according to the 
modern method of darkness and silence 
by mothers afraid of addling their brains. 
A child whose brain is so easily addled 
will not count for much anyhow. 

It is not the cradle that spoils the baby, 
it is the ideas he gets or fails to get. Cod- 
dle him to your heart’s content, but 
watch the impressions you let pass into 
his little milk-bottle mind. However, do 
not try to make him smile too soon, nor 
think when he does that it is an evidence 
of extraordinary intelligence. A kitten 
can chase its own tail with all the sophis- 
try men employ in a great argument by 
the time it is four weeks old, which is a 
far greater evidence of mental develop- 
ment than a human baby’s smile. Be- 
sides, nature never intended that we 
should be intellectual in infancy; so do 
not try to teach the little follow self-con- 
trol too soon; teach that to yourself and 
leave him alone as much as possible, re- 
membering that a baby does not need 
much self-control if everybody else be- 
haves as he should. And in any case you 
do not know how much patience he has 
already acquired in learning to endure 
the mistaken kindnesses of his elders. 

And now we come to the most difficult 
part of the subject—the ethics of in- 
fancy, so to speak. Do not burden him 
with too much of it. You can give a 
young child a moral indigestion easier 
than you can any other kind. And it is 
harder to cure. Do not believe that your 
beautiful firstborn is depraved, con- 
ceived in sin and born in iniquity when 
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he begins to act on the first idea that 
comes to him, right or wrong. No child 
is conceived in sin that is born in holy 
wedlock. And after that, it is well to 
bear in mind that a baby is the only kind 
of human being that can do wrong as in- 
nocently as it can do right. Your first 
duty in teaching is to show the differ- 
ence without bothering its self-con- 
sciousness with an adult conviction. A 
child may be destroyed spiritually by 
having thrust upon it a sense of moral 
obligation out of all proportion to its 
capacity to perform. The wisest thing 
to do is.to give it a taste for goodness. 
And this is easy, for all children de- 
velop the heavenly mind first if we give 
them the opportunity, and they preserve 
it even in the midst of their gross little 
iniquities. They belong to God in the 
spirit with a sort of automatic predilec- 
tion toward the devil in conduct. 

Do not frighten him with the imposi- 
tion of a guardian angel at the head and 
foot of his bed at night. Nobody wants 
to sleep with even winged spirits watch- 
ing him all the time. And what may be 
a mere sentimental doctrine to grown 
people may be a terrifying reality to a 
nervous child. Besides, no one likes the 
surveillance which these angels are said 
to exercise over children, even when 
their parents are not looking. It is a 
witless cruelty not to comprehend that a 
little child is also entitled to its privacy 
of soul, that it is distressing to be kept in 
an angelic limelight all the time. We 
know of one small girl who shrewdly rid 
herself of this heavenly embarrassment. 
The mother, who had long ruled little 
Minnie with a rod of iron by this means, 
even when out of sight, assured her one 
day that if she “sinned” her guardian 
angels would forsake her. The in- 
formation had the opposite effect from 
that desired. Minnie went out and 
“sinned” wilfully to the limit of her ca- 
pacity, being resolved to deliver her lit- 
tle soul from the bonds of an indefinable 
moral slavery. 

And, finally, do not impose duties 
upon a young child too soon, but once 
imposed, there should be no release. 
For it will not be the catechism lesson 
that he learns at your knee that makes a 
man of him—many a shiftless wight 
knows his catechism from end to end— 
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but it will be the duty he performs faith- 
fully day after day till it sits like a 
golden harness upon his spirit. The lit- 
tle boy who has the “leg ache” whenever 
he is asked to bring in wood should not 
be excused on that account. Do not 
question the pain, but let him know that 
the world does not excuse a fellow be- 
cause his bones ache. When this gets to 
be a conviction in him, he will have 
fewer “growing pains.” And half the 
neurotic, ever - bedoctored women owe 
their cowardly physical condition to the 
fact that when they were little children 
they were allowed to stay away from 
school, excused from common household 
duties because they had a headache or a 
cramp somewhere. Every girl child 
should be taught from the beginning 
that a woman’s heroism consists in 
snubbing the pains she is heir to, and 
even those she does not inherit. This is 
her one natural and sure chance to prove 
her courage, and no mother should 
neglect to teach her the moral import- 
ance of embracing it. 

Now these are not the only things to 
be taught your first born, but they are 
meant to be beacons along the way you 
and he have to go. You may, for exam- 
ple, undertake to teach him to tell -the 
truth, but it takes a long time to teach 
any human being to tell the truth, and a 
longer time still about how to tell the 
truth. Some people begin to bungle at 
it when they are babies confessing their 
sins, and they bungle it so long as they 
live. The greatest possible wisdom is 
required in knowing that one simple 
thing—how to tell the truth, how to be 
honest without being a fool, how to be 
long suffering without being a coward, 
how to be just and yet have mercy. Be 
careful to teach the How to your first 
born. 

& 


Seedless Apples 


“Mucu ado about nothing” might as 
well be our heading. In the march of 
improvements it is certainly desirable to 
reduce the size and number of seeds, as 
Nature is also reducing the number of 
fruits on the tree. Quantity and num- 
ber rule in the wild; but quality rules in 
the cultivated. However, in making her 
progressive steps, Nature follows chiefly 


along this line, that new sorts come 
from seeds, while the best seedlings 
stand the best chance, where man can 
oversee the work—the poorest are ‘elim- 
inated. When something fine is secured 
it stands no better chance than the most 
crabbed if in the wilderness; but it is 
retained and propagated. if man is 
around to do grafting or make cuttings. 
These cuttings and grafts simply retain 
what has been secured, but: make no 
more progress. It is to seeds that we 
must appeal for better things. If you 
can bar seeds out altogether, you bar out 
all future progress. If your seedless 
apple is so very, very good that you can 
rest ‘content to make no more advances, 
then, of course, you would be willing to 
accept it as the finality. But, so far, no- 
body has given anything near an ideal 
apple without seeds. Even if we have a 
tolerably good apple that is seedless, it 
is not likely to be reckoned as good fifty 
years hence. The march of the seeds 
will go right by it, steadily introducing 
something new, in its hunt for some- 
thing better; and we have learned to 
know that that something better is going 
to come about. 

Some of the best grapes are very 
nearly seedless, and we are selecting 
raspberries and currants that have few 
seeds. And the reason for this is plain— 
we do not need a superfluity of seeds in 
order to secure progress. The wild fruit 
goes more largely to seed, because, in 
the wild, such a large proportion of 
plants from seed are destroyed. Supe- 
rior pears and apples without seeds are 
not inevitable. Do we want them? Let 
us have small cores and plump seeds, 
full of vital promise. We must note 
also that in the line of progress Nature 
has given lately apples and pears that 
have greater promise in their seeds. The 
horticulturist preserves them, with a 
great deal of care, because he learns that 
there is a deal of promise rolled up in 
each one. The Fameuse or Snow apple 
illustrates this break in evolution, or, 
rather, this sharp turn; for its seedlings, 
instead of reverting to the wild, afford 
us novelties of high rank. This Snow 
apple is constructing a splendid family 
of high-grade apples, already including 
the Walter Pease, a magnificent — fruit ; 
the Princess Louise, delicious and deli- 
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cate; the Shiawasie Beauty, beautiful 
indeed; the Crimson Beauty and the 
McIntosh Red, two varieties nearly at 
the head of early and late apples—and 
the list is growing. It would be a pity 
to snap off all hope of better things to 
come by eliminating seeds from all these 
sorts. A horticulturist can ask for no 
better chance than to work with seeds of 
this family. The probabilities are al- 
most certainties that during the next 
twenty-five years there will be half a 
hundred more splendid children of the 
Fameuse or Snow apple—all from seeds. 

What could man do with the quince 
and the Japan quince, the persimmon and 
the pawpaw, the viburnum and the cran- 
berry, the huckleberry and the elderber- 
ry, if there were no seeds, by means of 
which to secure crossbreeding and im- 
provement? The gooseberry has lately 
been on a wonderful march, and so has 
the currant. We are confident that the 
Industry gooseberry and the white grape 
currant only point to progeny of a better 
sort. Even more fully does the grape il- 
lustrate the marvels of seedlings. The 
Concord and the Delaware were chance 
seedlings. Rogers gave us over half a 
hundred, and Munson another half hun- 
dred sorts, by crossing hothouse varieties 
with the wild. Seedlings of seedlings, 
they tell us, are even more promising, and 
so on without limit. Reduce the seeds, 
but do not eliminate them. Burbank 
burns a million seedlings gladly, if he can 
get one that has a forward look. The 
Government Agricultural Department is 
just now distributing seedlings of the 
orange and grape fruit, which it promises 
shall be hardy as far North as the corn 
belt, while in quality there shall be steady 
progress. We have fine oranges without 
seed, but that ends all progress on that 
line. If all oranges were seedless we 
could never get a better orange. It would 
put an end to the hopes of securing a 
breed of hardy fruit fit to be grown 
alongside our apples. 

In plants, and animals, man included, 
the problem is never perfection, but 
progress. Perfection means death. A 
completed thing has come to its end. A 
walk through the garden and orchard 
will surprise more from crowding of im- 
provements than from the real achieve- 
ments already attained—great as they 


may be. We thought at one time that 
the Early Rose potato was all that we 
could ask for; we no longer ask for it. 
A few of the older Pippins and Green- 
ings, among the rest the Spitzenburg and 
the Swaar, outlive all changes ; but we no 
longer say that we ask no better apples. 
The Baldwin did not secure a place of 
prominence in our orchards until Horace 
Greeley offered a prize for the two best 
apples ; it was taken by the Baldwin and 
the Hubbardston. At the display in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, in St. Louis, three-fourths 
of the plates represented apples and 
pears, plums and grapes, unknown fifty 
years ago. The time is coming when 
every farmer or suburbanite will expect, 
not only to cultivate the old, but to create 
something new. A new strawberry may 
be profitable as a creation, and we have 
sold a single carnation for thirty thou- 
sand dollars. Of course most of this 
work must be done for the love of it— 
the enthusiasm of creating ; but it can go 
with bread-winning. 

A marked feature of this progressive 
work is the lifting of pestiferous plants 
into utility. Burbank is turning our wild 
plums into magnificent fruit for the table. 
A noted chemist says, “I believe there is 
not a by-product, or a residuum, or a 
weed in our fields, that will not be found 
to be of value to human beings.” The 
finest feature of this whole movement is 
that we are convinced that scientific evo- 
lution has only begun its achievements. 
The best of today will be of secondary im- 
portance tomorrow. Ideals reached only 
point to ideals ahead. Richer flavor, 
larger size, and longer keeping quality 
suggest fruits that are very much re- 
duced in their number of seeds, as well 
as more beautiful and excellent, while ex- 
tending the fruiting season through the 
whole year. Twenty strawberries to a 
quart seems to be the ultimate demand as 
to size, and the quality will have to be 
equal to the Marshall. Our currant 
bushes will stand eight feet high. The 
Bartlett pear is already yielding ground 
to better sorts; and the Concord grape is 
losing its grip on general culture. So it 
is that Nature has folded up in every 
fruit that she has created these little 
seeds, which say to us, Take us, and im- 
prove everything that grows—the hum- 
blest grass to the loftiest orchard tree. 
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The Legal Working Day of 
Women 


THE Supreme Court of Oregon handed 
down, on June 26th, a decision sustain- 
ing the statute enacted in 1903, which 
restricted the labor of women in any fac- 
tory, laundry or mechanical establishment 
to ten hours in one day. The statute has 
been attacked as unconstitutional under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Illinois 
decision of 1895 in the case of Ritchie 
vs. the People being cited in support of 
the contention against the Oregon law 

Oregon thus follows the good old pre- 
cedent of Massachusetts, established in 
1876, when the Supreme Court of that 
State made this decision: 

“There can be no doubt that such legislation 
can be maintained either as a health or police 
regulation, if it were necessary to resort to 
either of those sources for power. This prin- 
ciple has been so frequently recognized in this 
commonwealth that reference to the decisions 
is unnecessary. 

Oregon is the third of the trans-Missis- 
sippi States to follow Massachusetts in 
this position. The Supreme Court of 
Nebraska upheld the statute of 1899 pro- 
viding that no female shall be employed 
in any manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishments, hotel or res- 
taurant in this State more than sixty 
hours during any one week and that ten 
hours shall constitute a day’s labor. The 
court said: 

“Women and children have always to a cer- 
tain extent been ‘the wards of the State. 
Women in recent years have been partly 
emancipated from their common law disabili- 
ties. They have now a limited right to con- 
tract. They may own property, real and per- 
sonal, in their own right, and may engage in 
business on their own account. But they have 
no voice in the enactment of the laws by which 
they are governed, -and can take no part in 
municipal affairs. They are unable, by reason 
of their physical limitations, to endure the 
same hours of exhaustive labor as may be 
endured by adult males. Some kinds of work, 
which may be performed by men without in- 
jury to their health would wreck the consti- 
tutions and destroy the health of women, and 
render them incapable of bearing their share 
of the burdens of the family and the home. 
The State must be accorded the right to guard 
and protect women against such a condition; 
and the law in question, to that extent, con- 
serves the public health and welfare. 


The State of Washington, in 1901, fol- 





lowed Nebraska with a similar measure 
duly upheld by the Supreme Court, which 
said: 

“It is a matter of universal knowledge with 
all reasonably intelligent people of the present 
age that continuous standing on the feet by 
women for a great many consecutive hours is 
deleterious to their health. It must logically 
follow that that which would deleteriously 
affect any great number of women, who are 
the mothers of the succeeding generations, 
must necessarily affect the public welfare and 
the public morals. Law is, or ought to be, 
a progressive science. While the principles of 
justice are immutable, changing conditions of 
society and the evolution of employment make 
a change in the application of principles abso- 
lutely necessary to an intelligent administra- 
tion of government.” 

This third repudiation of the authority 
of the Illinois Supreme Court as afford- 
ing a precedent to all limitation of the 
hours of labor of women is of great im- 
portance, not alone to the women of Ore- 
gon, but to all women who earn their liv- 
ing in this country. For it indicates that 
the Supreme Courts of the States are to 
follow the line of reasoning laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
eighteen months after the Illinois decision 
was promulgated. In Holden vs. Hardy, 
decided at Washington in February, 
1897, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the hours of labor of men 
employed in mines, factories and smelters 
may be restricted to eight in one day and 
forty-eight in one week. 

This decision was, of course, in no way 
retroactive, and did not in any degree re- 
verse the Illinois decision. Women in 
Illinois may, therefore, still be required to 
work, on the pain of dismissal, as long as 
they can be kept awake, or until they 
faint at their task, as has happened more 
than once since the decision in the case of 
Ritchie vs. the People. But the Federal 
decision made it easier for all courts hav- 
ing to do with similar statutes to differ 
from the Illinois decision and revert to 
the humane and enlightened precedent es- 
tablished long ago by Massachusetts. 

It is a strange chapter in industrial 
history which records the fact that the 
New York statute upon this important 
subject, altho enacted twenty years 
ago, has never until the present year been 
enforced with sufficient vigor to incite 
any employer to test its constitutionality. 
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Stn: Sincatite Mr. Hearst tells us that 
Seneihatiteishin there are good corpora- 
tions and bad. Doubt- 
less, and one of the good corporations 
must be that surprising one of his Inde- 
pendence League. The members of the 
League have no voice in it, but are under 
the control of the directors, chosen by 
the incorporators, and they cannot put 
up a separate ticket if they would. 
Here is an example for the Republican 
and Democratic parties, if their bosses 
wish to eliminate the voters from all 
authority. On another matter which is 
brought as a charge against Mr. Hearst 
our sympathy is rather with him. He is 
charged with employing Chinese on his 
ranches in California, for picking grapes. 
But why should he not; and why should 
he resent the charge? There is a sort of 
wager in it, he agreeing to pay a thou- 
sand dollars for a charity if it can be 
proved that he thus employs Chinese in- 
stead of white people—Americans, Irish- 
men or Italians. But what if his fore- 
men do get yellow men to pick grapes? 
They do good and honest work, and have 
the same right to live and work as other 
men. We are ashamed of those who 
bring this charge against Mr. Hearst, 
even if they succeed in proving that his 
acts do not fit his words. 


& 


It is not strange that the 
Anti-Militarism growing feeling against 

war, and the efforts for 
a system of arbitration, should find 
much sympathy of an active kind among 
the French Socialists, who are on the 
best of terms with the German Social- 
ists, and make much of international 
comity. This feeling has gone to an 
extreme in Paris and Rouen, where 
demonstrations have been made against 
conscription into the army. Placards 
have been posted up on the barracks and 
in several parts of the town. They are 
addressed to the conscripts, and they 
state that if the latter think they cannot 
bear the insults, the punishments and all 
the vexations connected with barrack 
life they should desert. That would be 
better than to serve as playthings of 
drunken brutes and uniformed raving 
madmen to whom they are subordinate 
in the “military galleys.” Women are 
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invited to found a society to intimidate 
bloodthirsty despots and rulers. In this 
movement M. Jaurés, lately the Social- 
ist member of the Cabinet, has been 
active thru his journal, Humanité, op- 
posing all “wars of aggression, adven- 
ture and pillage.” It is thru such a 
union of the philanthropists and the 
workingmen that war must be discred- 
ited and the military profession stript of 
its glory. 
& 


Two striking illustrations 
Church Union of the movement for 

Church union were giv- 
en at the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, which has 
just ended its sessions at Montreal. 
First, that Church gave cordial consent 
to its oldest and most successful mission 
in Japan to unite with the missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States and of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, forming a common 
Methodist body for the whole empire. 
More noteworthy still was the action of 
the Canadian Conference with reference 
to the proposed union with the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches. It 
will be remembered that last Christmas 
a joint committee of these Churches pre- 
pared a common basis of doctrine and 
polity, and that last June the Presby- 
terian General Assembly made a propo- 
sition for a stili wider union, embracing 
also the Anglican and Baptist Churches 
of the Dominion. The Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, the highest court of that 
Church in Canada, at its recent session 
adopted, without a dissenting voice, a 
strong resolution in favor of this com- 
prehensive union, including also the 
Evangelical Association, which has a 
large German membership in Canada. 
The whole subject is now remitted to the 
individual Churches, which constitute the 
final court of appeal. The Presbyterian 
and Congregational fraternal delegates 
to the General Conference expressed 
their hearty concurrence in the proposed 
union. The Congregational churches, 
with remarkable energy and enterprise, 
have been paying off their church debts, 
till now there are only five churches in 
the whole Dominion on which any debt 
remains, 
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Egyptology has been 
a rather hard nut for 
the biblical critics to 
crack, and no very successful efforts have 
been made to co-ordinate Egyptian and 
biblical history since the time of Heng- 
stenberg. Meanwhile an immense 
amount of material, from the Sargon 
king of Assyria to the code of Ham- 
murabi, has kept the critics busy with 
much illustration and confirmation of the 
events and customs mentioned in the 
Bible. In a paper before the Anglican 
Church Congress the other day Professor 
Petrie took up the Egyptian side of the 
task, and as he is a scholar well versed 
in both history and exploration, and one 
of those who seek, like Professors Sayce 
and Hommel, favorable archeological 
evidence, it is interesting to see what he 
has found in Egypt. To begin at the lat- 
est period, during this past year there 
has been found at Tel-el-Yahudiyeh the 
ruins of the temple which the Jewish col- 
ony built at the time of the flight from 
the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
It is probably of the dimensions of Zerub- 
babel’s Temple, and copied from it. Go- 
ing back to the period of the Jewish 
kings, there has been a difficulty about 
the date of Tirhakah’s campaign (7o1 
B. C.). But we now know that he was 
acting as regent in the Delta nine years 
before he became sole king, which re- 
moves this difficulty; and a similar case 
relieves another chronological difficulty 
as to the kings So and Shishak. Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s discussion of the period of 
the 
teresting. He notes the fact that in the 
period of the Judges there is no sign of 
Egyptian influence. This binds us to set 
the period of the entry into Canaan as 
later than the withdrawal of Egypt from 
Palestine, or 1140 B. C., which would 
put the Exodus not earlier than 1230 
B.C. But this makes a very short period 
between the Exodus and the reign of 
Saul, about 1030 B. C. This period of 
the Judges Professor Petrie shortens by 
arguing that these were all local judges, 
ruling each over one of the three divisions 
the north, the west, and the east of the 
Jordan. Each of which, if we add their 
several periods, amounts to about 120 
years. It was before the Exodus that the 
inscription of Merenptah recorded that 


Professor Petrie on 
Bible History 


Exodus and the Judges is ver in-- 
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“the people of Israel is laid waste, their 
crops are not,” which shows that there 
were Israelites who remained in Pales- 
tine or returned before the Exodus. 
Professor Petrie makes Abraham one of 
those “desert princes” related to the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt. He believes 
there was a “documentary basis of the 
account of the Exodus, which was proba- 
bly re-arranged and enriched by each 
generation of the tribal record-keepers.” 


s&s 


Because the State of Alabama pro- 
poses to put in Statuary Hall, at the 
Capitol, a statue of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
who was a Confederate soldier, members 
of the Grand Army make objections. 
They may be appeased, for Dr. Curry’s 
record is not that of his service in the 
Confederate army, but of his grand work 
for education, and for repairing the in- 
juries done to the South in the war. He 
deserved well of the whole country. 


& 


We trust the Government will take 
most positive and drastic action in the 


charges of peonage in Florida. They af- 


fect both white men and negroes. Im- 
migrants have been taken to Florida and 
held by violence, whipt or shot if they 
try to escape. The stories are not too 
shocking to be believed after what we 
have known of peonage in other States. 


& 


Luckily, the university centennials do 
not come every year, or the world would 
be swamped with honorary degrees. At 
the late quater-centenary of Aberdeen 
University there were eighteen Doctor- 
ates of Divinity conferred, and over a 
hundred Doctorates of Laws, which 
seems to show how cheap an honor the 
LL.D. is coming to be in these- days. 


a 


Whatever may be said—and much 
can be said—in favor of Greek letter 
societies in our colleges, very little can 
be said for them in high schools and 
academies. The Supreme Court of the 
State of Washington has decided that 
school authorities have the right to en- 
force rules against such societies, and 
the evidence against them is strong. 








The Mutual Life: More Criti- 
cisms 


Tue Mutual Life Policy-Holders As- 
sociation, in a letter sent to President 
Peabody of the Mutual last week, direct- 
ly charged him with following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, Richard A. 
McCurdy. Still another investigation 
into the much investigated company’s af- 
fairs was proposed, which was to be 
“amicable if possible.” The association 
wants this proposed inquiry conducted by 
a committee of five—two members to be 
chosen by the company, two to be chosen 
by the association, and the fifth to be 
chosen by the other four. A number of 
counts figure in the charges presented 
against the Mutual’s president. Coercion 
to obtain the election of the administra- 
tion ticket is one of these. It is con- 
tended by the association that the agency 
force is being destroyed and that the call- 
ing on agents and managers to “sustain 
the administration” was an “act of in- 
timidation and coercion toward thousands 
of managers” and other employees. The 
very recent cases of agents Fell, Paige, 
Hindman, Sutton and Ferre are cited as 
pertinent examples in this connection. 
Some of the official acts and methods of 
President Peabody are referred to as 
highhanded and it is alleged that they 
parallel those of Mr. McCurdy. The at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Peabody and the 


Insurance and Agency Committees to . 


foist the election of the present office 
holders upon the company, according to 
the association, amounts to but little short 
of malfeasance in office. And thus the 
merry war of words goes on. The sum- 
mons on the part of Commissioner Pre- 
witt, of Kentucky, to President Peabody 
to appear in person at Frankfort and an- 
swer for his dismissal of Col. Hindman 
has been answered, and President Pea- 
body, possibly to the surprise of the Ken- 
tucky commissioner, has telegraphed in 
reply thereto that the attitude of the Mu- 
tual has been misunderstood and wel- 
comes the offered opportunity to appear 
and make the company’s position plain to 
all concerned. The hearing has accord- 
ingly been set down for October 16-20, 


Insurance 


Insurance Course at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 


THE University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces for the coming year a special 
course in Life Insurance. The sessions 
of the class begin this month. The 
course, as formulated, is to be practical 
in every sense. It is designed as a tech- 
nical training in a profession that has 
grown rapidly in its importance during 
the last few years. It will, undoubtedly, 
afford a most excellent theoretical train- 
ing for those who are contemplating life 
insurance as a business. The plan and 
scope of the course contemplates system- 
atic instruction in the following: 

(1) History of Life Insurance. (2) Eco- 
nomic and social utility of insurance. (3) 
Mortality tables. (4) Calculation of the net 
premium for pure endowments. (5) Annui- 
ties. (6) Term and whole life insurance. (7) 
Limited payment insurance. (8) Endowment 
insurance. (9) Instalment insurance. (10) 
Return premium insurance. (11) Joint life in- 
surance. (12) Semi-annual and quarterly 
premiums. (13) The Gross Premium Load- 
ing. (14) The insurance reserve. (15) The 
surplus. (16) Surrender values. (17) Policy 
loans. (18). Policy provisions. (19) A con- 
cise but exhaustive summary of the law of 
life insurance. (20) Fraternal insurance. 
(21) Industrial insurance. (22) Organization 
of an insurance company. (23) Investment 
of life insurance funds. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University, 
will have general direction of the course, 
but he will also have the assistance of 
eminent specialists in the various depart- 
ments named. sa 


During the past year the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, thru the 
Committee on Construction of Build- 
ings, has prepared a careful and com- 
plete building code designed to secure 
uniform building laws thruout the coun- 
try. The object aimed at is to prevent 
the recurrence of such a calamity as the 
destruction of the Iroquois Theater in 
Chicago, whereby 600 persons perished, 
and to materially reduce the appalling 
waste of property by fire, which during 
the last five years has averaged the enor- 
mous sum of over $170,000,000 annual- 
ly. The recommendations of the board 
are now published by them in neat cloth 
binding. 
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Financial 


Profits of the Ore Sale 


WE said last week that the enormous 
deposits of iron ore sold or leased by 
James J. Hill and his associates, or the 
Great Northern Railroad Company, to 
the Steel Corporation, came into Mr. 
Hill’s hands with a. broken-down rail- 
road and cost little or nothing. The 
Iron Trade Review now says: 

“The bulk of the Hill holdings were se- 
cured by the purchase, seven years ago, of 
the Wright & Davis lands and the Duluth, 
Mississippi River and Northern Railroad, a 
line built by Wright & Davis for carrying out 
a logging contract. The lands, bought for 
their pine timber, stretched across and along 
the ore-bearing formation, and included. the 
Mahoning and Stevenson mines. The price 
paid for these mines, and the railroad, as well 
as the enormous and very profitable logging 
contract held by the road, was a trifle under 
$4,000,000.” 

Mr. Hill, or his railroad there, the East- 
ern Minnesota, enlarged the area of his 
holdings by some purchases at low prices. 
Now they are leased upon terms which 
require a minimum of $92,895,000 to be 
paid in ten years, which cannot call for 
less than $500,000,000 eventually, and 
which may yield even $1,000,000,000. 
The price, now $1.65 per ton, will be $2 
ten years hence, and there are not less 
than 300,000,000 tons. Mr. Hill thinks 
there are 700,000,000. That investment 
of seven years ago was a profitable one. 
While Mr. Roosevelt is withdrawing the 
coal lands of the public domain from 
entry and sale, he should have an eye 
to iron ore lands as well. 

e 


Corn and Wheat 


Ir is shown by the Government’s Oc- 
tober crop report (issued on. the 1oth) 
that we are to have the greatest crop of 
corn ever harvested in this country. 
Condition remaining at a very high aver- 
age, a crop of 2,780,068,000 bushels is 
indicated. The wheat crop, while ex- 
ceeding that of last year by 47,000,000 
bushels, will not make a new high rec- 
ord, owing to the effect of very hot 
weather and moisture after the closing 
days of July. For this reason the Sep- 
tember estimate must be reduced by 
about 20,000,000 bushels. The Govern- 
ment’s estimate of the spring wheat 
average vield per acre is only 13.7 bush- 


els ; the winter wheat yield was 16.7, but 
that was the highest ever known. 
Spring (246,449,000) and winter (493,- 
434,000) make a total of 739,883,000, 
which falls but little below the highest 
mark. That was reached in 1901, with 
a crop of 748,460,000 bushels. 

The Government’s advices from Eu- 
rope point to a loss of 120,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat in Russia. Small gains in 
Germany and Italy more than compen- 
sate for a slight decline in France. Spain 
rejoices in remarkable abundance, her 
cereal crops, as compared with those of 
last year, having increased as follows: 
Wheat, from 92,000,000 to 154,000,000 ; 
barley, from 45,974,000 to 91,185,000; 
oats, from 22,305,000 to 45,632,000; 
rye, from 26,500,000 to 31,828,000. 

ad 

....The Illinois Central’s annual re- 
port, issued last week, shows that the 
earnings, for the year ending with June, 
were as follows: Gross, $51,636,405 ; net, 
$18,455,924. After the payment of fixed 
charges, the amount available for divi- 
dends was $12,131,366. In dividends, 
$6,652,800 was distributed, $4,164,739 
was appropriated for betterments, and 
$1,313,826 was carried to the surplus 
dividend fund. Entrance to Nashville 
was obtained during the year by the 
acquisition of 84 miles of road, and ar- 
rangements have been made for an en- 
trance into Birmingham by means of 
trackage agreements and the construc- 
tion of new lines. 


....According to Bradstreet’s index 
number, the average of prices is higher 
than ever before, the gain having been 
1.2 per cent since September 1, and near- 
ly 4 per cent. since October, 1905. The 
advance since July 1, 1897, has been 46 
per cent. 


.... Lhe valuation, for taxation, of the 
special franchises of New York’s public 
service corporations is now $427,931,- 
000, an increase of $71,121,000 over the 
valuation in 1905. New York City’s 
total has been advanced from $302,196,- 
000 to $361,479,000. 


& 
....Dividends announced: 
United Copper Co., quarterly, common stock, 
1% per cent. and extra % per cent., payable 
Oct. 31st. 
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REEDSBARTON 


Silversmiths and Jewelers 

Diamon-le Watches Stectin Silver,Cut 

Glass,Leather Goods, Art Stationery 
OCTOBER WEDDINGS 


The Choicest —the most unique—the 
newest patterns. Any selection from 
our large stock of silver conveys the 
most acceptable gift for this month's 


e. 

A Chest of Silver in one of our 
exclusive patterns is a pleasure to the 
recipient and to the donor. 





Unique in Conception 


and pleasant in execution is the 
Friendship Calendar for 1907 


Having decided who 
is to receive it as a 
Christmas Gift, 
have his or her friends 
use leaves for original 
thought, quotation, 
“Kodak,” etc. When 
compiled and_ sent, 
there’s a gift that re- 
flects personality in 
every page. 


Do it yourself, or 
get a group of friends 
to help, but you must 
begin now. Very 
handsome, but more 
than an ornament to 
desk or wall, for it’s 
a daily hand _ clasp 
with distant friends. 


Regular Edition: 
Handsomely illumi- 
nated back and_ set 
of artistically dated 
sheets, everything 
needed, with our 
Brochure, “Just How 
to Do It.” At your 

dealer’s or direct from us by mail postpaid, $1.00. 
Edition de Luxe : Genyine Leather Back (the pre- 
vailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond pa- 
per, capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold-plated 
fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At your deai- 
or mailed direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, 

5.00. - 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) 


25 Cedar Street New Britain, Conn. 
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' Give ME, - 


Hews 


No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. 


| The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin anda jj 


i perfect complexion. Its perfume is unequaled 
j andits transparency isasign ofitspurity, Send 
15c in stamps for full size sample cake. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 B’way, New York. 
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BLICK ENSDERFER 


Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of other 
makes at less than 1/2 the 
usual prices. NEW 


: 1906 
MODEL 
VISIBLE 
WRITING 








Over 
110,000 
in use. 
Send for 
Catalogue M. 
The secret of the LONG LIFE and DURABILITY of 
the Blickensderter Typewriters lies in the fact 
that the IMPORTANT WEARING PARTS are made 
from the TOUGHEST, FINEST. and HIGHEST 
PRICED steel on the market. This enables us to 
make a machine of LIGHT WEIGHT which is 
GUARANTEED to outlast the heavy built type- 
writers. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MANP’G CO, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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READING NOTICES 


“MODERN SANITATION” 

In this age of magazines, it is absolutely and primarily 
necessary that a publication shall be good in order for it 
to attract any attention whatever. This statement ap- 
plies to what are xnown as trdde papers quite as forcibly 
as to any others. Mopern Sanitation is a publication 
that has been issued by the Standard Mfg. Co. for several 
years. It is perhaps seldom seen outside of the plumbing 
and allied trades, but it is appreciated by plumbers and 
those associated with them. The magazine is bright look- 
ing. It is cheerful in tone. Its illustrations are well se- 
lected and carefully reproduced and the whole journal 
is printed on good paper, by means of which the best 
possible results are obtained. The technical matter in- 
cluded is contributed by experts, and the text is illumin- 
ated by illustrations that illustrate in the place of merely 
trying to illustrate. And the magazine looks prosperous 
as well as attractive to the chance layman into whose 
hands it sometimes falls. When such an one gets Mop- 
ERN SANITATION and begins to look it over, all the pages 
are examined before it is laid aside, which is, after all, 
the critical test. 








THE NEW McCREERY.BUVILDING. 


No greater contrast can be conjured up than the crude 
provincial country store with its mixed collection of mer- 
chandise and the modern department store with its wealth 
of stock and the luxury of its display. One extreme 
still lingers in some of the small New England villages, 
while the other is represented by James McCreery & 
Company’s new establishment, which has just opened its 
doors for business on West Thirty-fourth street. In 
close proximity to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel it is more 
easily accessible to uptown shoppers than is the West 
Twenty-third street house under the same management. 

» The efforts of the architect to make a building well 
adapted to commercial purposes has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful and the result has been the production of what 
has been happily styled “‘a beautiful box for merchan- 
dise.”. The main entrance is sheltered with a bronze 
and glass marquise. The bronze casting ends in ram’s 
horns of heroic size, which harmonize with the bronze 
railings of the marble stairways. he McCreery store is 
ten stories in height and each floor ‘contains 30,000 square 
feet of space. ide aisles contribute to the comfort of 
shoppers. There is a very considerable range of purchas- 
able merchandise in.the new McCreery shop. The well- 
known reputation of the firm will insure a hearty wel- 
a to its new departure on the part of the shopping 
public. | 





THE ALTMAN BUILDING ON FIFTH AVENVE 


The commercial invasion of Fifth avenue continues 
unabated. One of the newest concerns to occupy a build- 
ing on this street is that of B. Altman & Company. The 
Altman house has had a long and honorable business ex- 
istence. Their mark is a badge of excellence and pur- 
chasers of autumn fabrics at the new Altman establish- 
ment will find many novelties, both in goods of various 
sorts and in the manner of exhibiting them. Making its 
appeal,- as this concern does, direct to women, their new 
shop has been given the setting of a veritable bazar and 
an atmosphere of daintiness that so mightily influences 
the unquiet sex. So spick and span is the new Altman 
place that the first thought of every woman who enters 
there will be, Is my old hat on straight? and, second, Can 
I make any reasonable excuse to buy me a new one? The 
same idea is bound to run thru all the many departments 
and trade will be stimulated it. ‘The rapidly approach- 
ing holiday season must also help matters along and the 

tlook for busi with Altman is very bright. The 
vanity which the preacher lamented and condemned is 
strongly fostered and encouraged in every way by Alt- 
man from motives that are mercenary but perfectly legiti- 
mate. Somehow a modification of some old lines is 
suggested i this new Fifth avenue invader, as follows: 

ih, woman in our hours of ease, ; 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please; 
But dressed in a smart Altman gown 
She never fails to please the town. 











A GOOD TYPEWRITER FOR A 
LITTLE MONEY 

It may be news to some of our readers that it is not 
necessary to pay Ee to get a good practical typewriter ; 
in fact, for half the price of many of the popular writing 
machines one can get a Blickensderfer in which is com- 
bined the good F-- of other makes. point in 
which it is entirely different from the others is its light 
bee gy and compact form, which permit of its being car- 
ried about from place to place with the greatest ease. 
More than one hundred and ten thousand Blickensderfer 
typewriters are now being 


HOTELS, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City ~ 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City | 








‘WM, TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 





Idylease Inn Niv jexssy 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Tetusconice  — An Ideal Autumn Resort 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in © 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 











fEwIs® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Ou , Cooking Utensils, Orockery, China and G 
4 Andi and Fend ae at he 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Oentury. 
THE “‘ PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and ecenomy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt end careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
138 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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*“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 
Operating about 14,000 miles of Railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 

COMPRISING THE 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” 
send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 


Manager General Advertising Department, 
Grand: Central Station, New York. 
é C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 




















Bay State 


RANGES 
FURNACES 


have all the latest and best im- 
provements for obtaining the 
best results with the least fuel 


~SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “ HOME COMFORT” 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 


55 Portland Street, Boston 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


tism. Interesting trea 

4H J a Ai: _. iy | —— —- 
f ALBERT NACHTRII 
Frankfurt (M.). Germany. 
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NO DAWDLING 


A Man of 70 After Finding Coffee Hurt 
Him, Stopped Short. 


When a man has lived to be 70 years old with a 40- 
year-old habit grown to him like a knot ona tree, chances 
are he’ll stick to the habit till he dies. 

But occasionally the spirit of youth and determination 
remains in some men to the last day of their lives. When 
such men do find any habit of life has been doing them 
harm, they surprise the Oslerites by a degree of will 
power that is supposed to belong to men under 40, only. 

“T had been a user of coffee until three years ago—a 
period of 40 years—and am now 70,” writes a N. Dak. 
man. “I was extremely nervous and debilitated, and 
saw plainly that I must make a change. 

“I am thankful to say I had the nerve to quit. coffee 
at once and take on Postum without any dawdling, and 
experienced no ill effects. On the contrary, I com- 
menced to gain, losing my nervousness within two 
months, also gaining strength and health otherwise. 

“For a man of my age, I am very well and hearty. I 
sometimes meet persons who have not made their Postum 
right and don’t like it. But I tell them to boil it long 
enough, and call their attention to my looks now, and be- 
fore I used it, that seems convincing. 

“Now, when I have writing to do, or long columns of 
figures to cast up, I feel equal to it and can get through 
my work without the fagged out feeling of old.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 





|| THREE INCH 


- UNIFORM - 
BEARING SURFACE 
{COMPARED WITH 


1 ONE INCH 
UNEVEN TREAD # 
IN ORDINARY | 


-TITRES- 


IS ONE FEATURE THAT 
PENNSYLVANIA C 
RACING TYPE 


PERIOR IN POINTS © 


COMING 
SYLVANIA 


JEAN 


RUBEESE 

NE TTE PA. 

NEW YORK—1665 Broadway 
CHICAGO —1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—-615 Worth Broad St 
ATLANTA GA St 
BOSTON—167 0! 
BUFFALO, W. Y. 
ONDON-—4 Sno 


and Tupper Street 
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_ Does your office boy sometimes forget to note a telephone ¢all received 
during your absence, or is he ever unable to give you a verbatim réport of 
what was said? 

Then you need a telegraphone. 

Do you ever give or receive an order, or transact business of any kind 
Over a ‘phone, and sometimes get into misunderstandings as to just what 
was said or was not said? 


Then you need a 
Telegraphone 


It will be but a short time before you discover that you cannot get 
along without an instrument which will automatically record every message 
which comes or goes through your ’phone, to be reproduced whenever and 
as often as you may choose, in the very tones and inflections of each speaker. 

Even when no one is in attendance at your office, “Central” will say to 
the one who calls you up: “The gentleman is out, but talk your message 
into the ’phone; his Telegraphone will repeat it ta him as soon as he comes 
in”. 


Don’t you want to know all about this wonderful yet simple invention? 

















With your permission, we should like to mail you, entirely at our 

expense, an illustrated booklet describing the Telegraphone, and pointing out some of the far- 

reaching influences which this unique invention is already beginning to exert upon scientific, 

ee alien commercial life. To avoid all chances of error in mailing this booklet, please write 
ainly : 





Your first name spelled out: Middle initial: Your last name: 








as 


Mr., Mrs. or Title: 


Your mail address (P. oO. box, or street and number): 








Your residence (City and State): [K230GO] 























Our object in the free distribution of these interesting booklets is primarily to inform the 
— of the practical capabilities of this remarkable discovery, and so by. returning this 
lank, with the particulars asked above, you will be placing yourself under no obligations 
whatever to us. But in the belief that you will wish to take advantage of a most unusual 
opportunity to make a small, safe and very profitable investment, we shall mail with the book- 
let full information as to how you may secure a few shares of a limited issue of treasury 
stock, which is about to be made. 


Cut out This Blank STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION, 
and Mail to Us 61 Pine Street, New York City. 








Buffalo Times—“The one weakness of the telephone as a means of communication 
—that it keeps no record—has been eliminated.” 

Washington Post—“There is no scratching sound, the words coming from the 

# machine as clearly as from the human throat.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer—“A thoroughly practical piece of office equipment, for 
which the demand.has already outrun the supply.” 

Pittsburg Gazette—“Promises tomake as many fortunes as were made by the 

Mergenthaler typesetting machine.” 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 


GRAPH COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, October 15, 1906, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, October 4, 
1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from October 5 to 
October 15, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 

The directors of the United Copper Company, having 
previously set aside the entire amount necessary for the 
payment of the regular dividends on the preferred stock 
during the year 1906. have declared from the profits of 
the company the regular quarterly dividend of 14% and 
an extra dividend of %4%% on the COMMON stock, payable 
October 31st, 1906, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, October 19th, 1906. 

The eteck transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P. M., October 19th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. November ist, 1906. 

F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
42 Broadway, New York, October 4th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend of Two 
Per Cent. on the First Preferred Stock (including all out- 
standing ‘‘Preferred’’ Stock) and a quarterly dividend of 
One and One-Half Per Cent. on the Second Preferred Stock, 
from the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning April 
ist, 1906, to Stockholders of Record at 3 p. m. on Mon- 
day, October 15th, 1906, payable, without closing of the 
Transfer Books, October 3ist, 1906. 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 


Dress for health in the 
only underwear that is 
made right. Made of 


pure wool, fleece-lined, 
both the fleece and the 
outer fabric are woven 
in loops on the famous 
‘‘loop-fleece’’ principle. 
That is why 


WRIGHT’S 


Health 
Underwear 


has none of the stuffy feeling commonly 
associated with wool. The loop weave af- 
fords air spaces that assure perfect ventila- 
“tion, — the body at an even tempera- 


ture and the skin dry and 
healthy. Writeforfree book, GTS 
“Loop of Health, OS 
Fleece of Comfort.” /> 
WRIGHT'S 4 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., iv 


75 Franklin Street, New York. 











FINANCIAL 
This Company pays 5 per 
cent. interest on deposits and 
vour money may be with- 
drawn at any time on demand 
—Absolute safety is assured. 


Write for the Book 
CALVERT MORTGAGE @ DEPOSIT Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 
brought into bearing, then harvest 


and market the fruit for the owners. 


These lands earn $30 to $60 per acre annually net, thus 
making an 18% to 30% investment. 

Illustrated literature containing Government figures, 
showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, and terms upon which Bonds can be purchased, 
mailed FREE. 

Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 


4 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 








Interest payable semi-annually at 
the office of a prominent New York 
trust company. th each bond of 
$500 we give a bonus of two acres 
of banana land, cleared, planted and 








DON’T COUGH! 


USE 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 
Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 
hold thi i f T 
BI N D E R Ss Susvenaene ak te tecalees 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 





The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New M e issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 

rience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will net you six per cent. and there is no better 
security on curt. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - 





Lawrence, Kansas 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or- 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





INSURANCE 


The Beggary 
of Blunders 


Blunders are the worst shredded tatters. 
They strip life into ribbons. In insurance 
there may be an illusory exterior, but 
worthlessness underneath. You see every 
policy of ours to the pelt; how sound, safe, 
sane itis. Least cost, too. 


The Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote Tue INDEPENDENT. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Kitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 








Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 

comments ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THE FAR HNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 

JAS. % LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 





G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President. 


JANUARY ist, 1906 


PER. fi a ce bbs o BAed VERE SPER ce aend 27,306,304.60 
EURO 500 veventooe Veet etebadn’ "ieee 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEWiYORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








Bart ax B, 2006... .ccccseccese $40,702, 691.55 
LIAB BMD cp ecccccuvipicsocccces 36,600,270.95 
SURPLUS ...... cc cecceees $4, 102,420.00 


and Ay up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titl the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company" s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





A: Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. ; 
1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





14Mes EB | PE ay ers Leath 
LARENCE H. KELSEY... .Prest. Title ex nd 
WM. H. PORTER. ...ccosecisce Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether ienced in life insur- 

ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 

pony pany for a limited territory if desired, = 
or themselves, in addition to 

epeiasion, a renewal interest insuring an Pe penn 

fer" the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 
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THE “DISC” SYSTEM OF — 
CREAM SEPARATION 


Judging outward appearances alone, it might be reasonably assumed that one 
cream separator is as good as another. However, as the outside of the machine does 
not do the separating, we must look deeper for the real merits of the separator. 
Upon the construction of the gearing depends durability and operating ease, which, of 
course, should be carefully examined, but the really important feature is the construc- 
tion of the bowl. This is what does the work, be it good or bad. Exhaustive tests 
have proven that the best results can only be obtained when the separator bowl con- 
tains a series of conical shaped, imperforated discs, dividing the milk into strata 
or thin layers. Bowls which do not contain discs of this par- 
ticular kind do fairly good work with warm milk and by 
running a thin cream, but where a heavy cream is desired, or 
cold or thick milk is to be separated, as frequently happens in 
farm use, these separators lose a big percentage of the butter 
fat and consequently the profits. The original “disc” system 
as to day used exclusively in building the DE LAVAL cream 
separators, is just as important to the separator as the guards are 
to the sickle bar of a mowing machine. The DE LAVAL 
“disc” system, assisted by the “‘splitwing” device, both of which 
are patented and used only by the DE LAVAL Company, has 
in thousands of tests proven far superior to any other style of bowl construction. Other 
manufacturers have tried to imitate the DE LAVAL bowl, but have never anywhere 
near equalled its efficiency. That is why over 98% of the world’s creameries today 
use nothing but DE LAVAL machines. Creamerymen know that the DE LAVAL 
bowl is the only one which will secure all the milk profits. This fact should mean 
much to every dairy farmer who intends buying a separator. A De Laval catalogue 


which explains separator bowl construction in detail is sent free on’ request. 
Write today. 











The De Laval Separator Co. 


wee a Streets General Offices: ets” comme Square 
1218 Filbert Street 74 CORTLANDT STREET 15 and 77 York Street 





9 and 11D Street 14 and 16 neess Stree 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK pies WINNIPEG “1 




















See the Trade-mark 
@; Baker's 
(ocoa 
and 


(Rocolate 


= ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


With a most delicious flavor, 
made by a scientific blending 
of the best cocoa beans grown 
in different parts of the world. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. , 
| . Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, AG 














